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Home Building Follows New Pattern In 
“Island Paradise” of the Pacific 
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“THERE HAS BEEN CREATED A NEW, TYPICALLY HAWAIIAN STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE" . . 
EXEMPLIFIED BY THIS GROUP, BUILT BY LEWERS & COOKE (LTD.), HONOLULU. (TURN TO PAGE 23) 











This fine shed stock is stored under cover and loaded 


under cover. With quality safeguarded all the way, it 


will reach you in perfect condition. 


American fiumberman March 25, 1939 
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Wide Average Widths 


Generous Portion 
16-ft length 


Well Manufactured 
Carefully Graded 


Mellow 
Old-Growth 
High Altitude 
Soft -Textured 

















“Gold Medal” 


Caljoue SUgAL Pine 


Pickering Lumber is the pick of the timber from the western slopes 
of the Sierras, in Central California, where Sugar Pine grows at its 
best. The Pickering Mills, with annual capacity of 75 million feet, 
have unsurpassed facilities for quality production. Learn how well 
we can supply your needs in Selects, Boards, Factory Lumber, Mould- 
ings, Lath, Cut Stock. Yard Lumber in Ponderosa and Sugar Pine. 
Thick Sugar Pine Selects—Pattern Stock and Drain Boards. We invite 
your inquiries and orders. Write today. 


Pickering Lumber Corporation 
General Saice office: Standard, California 
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“Good enough for Dad” 
but Il want 
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THIS IS NOT A MOTOR CAR AD Ekut the idea 


seems sound. Progressive car 
manufacturers have made us 
demand improvement. Now 
let’s apply the same idea to 
millwork--give your trade 
the best that science af- 
fords--that makes progress 
and progress makes busi- 
ness and profits. 

WOODLIFE improves 
the quality, performance 
and durability of all types of 
millwork. 
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Protection Products Mfq. Co. 





Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for 
Research Laboratory and Plant KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

















CORPORATION 


MEDFORD OREGON 


CALIFORNIA = From the great lumber plant of the Medford Cor- 
PONDEROSA poration, at Medford, Oregon, comes a surpass- 
PINE ingly fine line of products in Ponderosa, Sugar 

& Pine, Douglas Fir, White Fir. The ape 
large holdings in the Crater Lake and Klamat 

SUGAR PINE Lake regions insure constant supply of choicest 
% timber. The Medford mills are modern. Scien- 
GENUINE tific seasoning, precision manufacturing and 
DOUGLAS FIR |—«{CCurate grading mean highest quality produc- 
tion. Cutting capacity, 240,000 ft. per 8-hour day. 

Ld Up-to-date planing mill and cut stock depart- 
WHITE FIR ment. Yard Stock, Cut Stock, Lath, Mouldings. 
Factory Items. Let us quote. 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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Uniformly Enforce, or Quickly Repeal, 
the Wage-Hour Law 


LUMBERMAN has reached its read- 

ers, Elmer F. Andrews, adminis- 
trator of the Federal Wage and Hour 
law will have appeared before the South- 
ern Pine Association in New Orleans as 
one of the principal speakers at the an- 
nual convention of that organization, and 
there will have been a general discussion 
of this law, its effects, and the extent to 
which it is being observed. In a report 
of the annual convention of Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.) in this is- 
sue, it will be noted that this also was 
one of the principal subjects discussed at 
that meeting. Statements were freely 
made that there is widespread disregard 
of the provisions of the law in many sec- 
tions of the South, the result proving dis- 
astrous to those concerns that are hon- 
estly striving to abide by the terms of the 
law. Observance of the law naturally 
has added considerably to the cost of 
producing lumber, both in softwoods and 
hardwoods—probably to a greater extent 
in the latter. 

Without going into a discussion of 
whether or not this is a desirable law, 
one incontrovertible fact stands out above 
everything else. That is, that there 
should be strict enforcement and univer- 
sal observance, in fairness to all con- 
cerned, or the law should be repealed. In 
recent contacts with lumber manufactur- 
ers over a wide territory, this editor has 
found no serious general objection to a 
higher and more uniform wage scale, but 
there is a general desire that the law, if 
it is to remain on the statute books, be 
impartially enforced and a feeling that the 
administrator should lose no time in get- 
ting a test case before the Courts that 
will not only give assurance that the law 
will be enforced, but will forever settle 
the question of its constitutionality. 

Such development seems an early prob- 
ability, inasmuch as 109 complaints of 
alleged violations in the lumber industry, 
in six southern States, are reported now 
under investigation, and the administra- 
tor is said to anticipate the filing of an 
initial court case in the near future. 

While there have been rumors and re- 
ports that the law is not being observed 
by some of the larger concerns, most 
complaint seems to be of. non-compliance 
by the small operators. Many of these 
are non-conforming on the ground that 
they are exempt because their business 
is entirely intra-State. 

The attitude of the larger producers 
toward these important matters of com- 
pliance or enforcement may be summar- 
ized in the statement of a well known 
hardwood producer in a discussion with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editor. 


Ries this issue of AMERICAN 


Roughly, his comments were about as 
follows: 

“Naturally, we do not have concrete 
evidence of violations, for it is not our 
business to ferret out these cases. We do 
know that we are being taxed to the point 
of desperation to help pay some one to 
find and prosecute the violators. We do 
believe if law abiding operators are sufh- 
ciently aroused enough pressure could be 
put upon responsible parties to see that 
a test case be made quickly. We hold no 
animosity against the small mills, which, 
no doubt, will be with us always, but 
there is no denying that they do play a 
large part in determining the price of 
lumber. Taken as a whole, their pro- 
duction is much larger than one would 
ordinarily think. If these small mills are 
observing the hours, paying the required 
wage and paying the Social Security tax, 
then, well and good; but if they are not 
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they should be brought to court and tried 
promptly.” 

It was interpolated here that this 
should be true also of any large operator 
who may be evading the law. Summing 
up, finally, this operator’s views were ex- 
pressed about as follows: 

“We do not say the Wage and Hour 
Act is or is not a good thing. All we 
want is to be on an equal footing with 
other people who manufacture lumber 
and sell it in competition with us.” 

This is a fair and reasonable statement 
of the case and probably represents the 
views of the average lumber manufac- 
turer. The administrator, no doubt, is 
now familiar with how a substantial part 
of the industry feels about the whole 
thing. Surely, he must recognize the 
necessity of prompt action, to the end 
that there may be brought about general 
compliance with the law or the Act be 
removed from the statute books. It will 
help to expedite action if lumbermen, in- 
dividually and collectively, assert them- 
selves, demand that something be done 
quickly, and at the same time assure the 
Administrator of their full co-operation. 


The Importance of Salesmanship--Or Is 
lt Important, and Why? 


E-RHAPS discussion of this question 
would be clearer, and more to the 
point, if we could get rid of the 

hackneyed term “salesmanship” entirely, 
for the time being anyway; but not, of 
course, of the thing itself. That would 
be neither desirable nor possible, unless 
we are prepared to go back to the primi- 
tive method of simple barter, or swap- 
ping this for that—‘my ox hide for your 
measure of grain,” or what have you. 
That’s where we started, and we may 
some day find ourselves back at the old 
stand if we don’t watch our step. In- 
deed, at least one very important coun- 
try, lacking credit abroad for purchasing 
materials in the ordinary way, has for 
some time been employing the barter 
method, with what success is perhaps 
best known to its rulers. However, all 
that is rather beside the point ; which, for 
purpose of this discussion, is the inter- 
change of goods among our own people, 
rather than the flow of commerce _ be- 
tween countries. 

Assuming that we have, temporarily, 
got rid of the moth-eaten and kicked- 
about term “‘salesmanship”—what shall 
we put in its place? Someone suggests 
“buymanship”—implying that the user 
or ‘consumer might be permitted, for a 
change, to buy what he wants when he 
wants it, rather than being constantly 
“sold” what papa says he wants. Maybe 
there’s something to that idea; for, after 
all, the total spending power of a man, or 
of a nation, at a given time, is a fixed 
quantity, to be neither increased nor de- 
creased by any artifice or persuasion that 


can be brought to bear. Except, paren- 
thetically, that a Government can, and 
frequently does, greatly expand its cur- 
rent spending power by simply saying 
“charge it, please,” and placing the bill 
on file for the more or less prayerful con- 
sideration of our grandchildren, when 
they shall have arrived at maturity, and 
have had opportunity to appraise the 
mess fixed up for them by the preceding 
generations. 

So long as the word “salesmanship” 
is taken at its face value, to mean simply 
aiding a consumer to come to a decision 
regarding something which he needs and 
has the ability to pay for within a rea- 
sonable time, without doing without 
something which conceivably may be 
even more essential to his welfare, no 
one objects to its use, or its implications 
of persuasion and showmanship. But 
when it falls into bad company, and gets 
hooked up with such shady characters as 
Mr. High Pressure, Miss-representation 
(bad spelling for a bad gal), and worst 
of the lot, Old Man Chiseler and his pal 
Price Cutter, it’s time to do a little house- 
cleaning; and the best if not the only 
place to start is right at home. Those 
very peculiar people, the Chinese, have 
a proverb to the effect that if everyone 
will sweep in front of his own door the 
whole street will be clean. In the lumber 
business as we've observed it at close 
range for a good many years, about 
ninety percent of those engaged in manu- 
facturing and distributing the product 
play the game fair and clean with com- 
petitor and consumer alike—but the other 
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ten percent, or whatever the proportion 
may figure out, “sure can” cause a lot 
of trouble for the majority who try to 
observe the rules of ethical business con- 
duct. 

But as we have, for the moment, and 
for the purposes of this discussion, laid 
aside the term “salesmanship,” we must 
find an adequate substitute. “Merchan- 
dise” (as a verb) might fill the bill. At 
least it represents something tangible. 
You can “sell” anything from pig iron 
to blue sky, or even an idea (ask 
Goebbels!) but you can’t merchandise 
anything but real goods. Moreover, 
“merchandising” implies previous prep- 
aration, fabrication and processing of the 
goods to be offered the consumer. And 
unless the goods are well and honestly 
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produced and processed for consumption 
the merchandiser is handicapped at the 
outset. On the other hand the salesman 
—in the broad generic sense of “one who 
sells’—imay be a mere pitchman seeking 
to quickly dispose of his shoddy wares 
and make a fast getaway to new fields. 
Far oftener, of course, he is a man of 
probity and ability, desirous that his cus- 
tomer as well as himself shall reap satis- 
faction and profit from every sales con- 
summated. But, sad to say, much of 
that which passes for clever salesman- 
ship might more truthfully be called 
something else. 

Although allotted space is already ex- 
ceeded, we are loath to stop without cit- 
ing as examples of real merchandising, or 
if you please, of genuine salesmanship, 
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the course in Tested Selling Methods of- 
fered by the Merchandising Institute of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation and its affiliates; the “Guild” 
and other training schools sponsored by 
leading manufacturers; the Small Homes 
demonstrations. promoted by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and 
co-operating organizations and dealers. 
Perhaps never before in the entire history 
of the lumber and building materials in- 
dustries have standards and methods of 
merchandising and salesmanship been es- 
tablished and maintained at so high a 
level. So we conclude by answering our 
own query—that real salesmanship, by 
whatever name called, is superlatively im- 
portant, to the industry and to each in- 
dividual unit thereof. 


HOME BUILDING FOLLOWS NEW PATTERN 
IN “ISLAND PARADISE” OF THE PACIFIC 


[Continued from Front Page] 


lHonotutu, T. H., March 11.—Dating 
back to the days of clipper ships, when 
Hawaii was an island kingdom, the firm 
of Lewers & Cooke (Ltd.) has entered 
its 87th year. Ever since its establish- 
ment in 1852 it has played a highly im- 
portant part in the building development 
of Honolulu, and the island of Oahu upon 
which this thriving city with a popula- 
tion of 148,000, is situated. Its trade 
also extends to the 70,000 people who 
live upon the island outside the limits of 
Honolulu. 

F, J. Lowrey, president of the com- 
pany, has been connected with it since 
1874, and is still active in its affairs, 
although the burden of multitudinous 
duties has been taken over by his son, 
FF. D. Lowrey, first vice-president and 
manager, who joined the firm in 1907. 

The firm is engaged exclusively in re- 
tail trade, so far as the sale of building 
materials and equipment is concerned. In 
carrying on this business however, it has 
taken the lead in promoting and assisting 
in the construction of homes throughout 
the city and island. While lumber is 
its principal item, it handles hardware 
and masons’ goods, builders’ hardware, 
plumbing supplies, paints, materials for 
interior decorations, mechanics’ tools, 
garden implements, seed, fertilizers’ and 
other supplies that have to do with a 
home and its immediate environment. 

Almost since the first coming of 
American missionaries to Hawaii, more 
than a century ago, lumber has been used 
almost exclusively in the construction of 
residences in these islands. 

While Douglas fir from the Puget 
Sound region is the principal source of 
its lumber supply, the firm has at all times 
a well selected stock of redwood, oak, 
hickory, cedar, spruce, sugar pine and 
other materials, it was stated by Manager 


Lowrey. In this connection it may be 
noted that Mr. Lowrey, and other mem- 
bers of the firm and its staff, have been 
regular readers of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN for many years. 

“Tt is true,’ Mr. Lowrey said, “that 
there has been of late years some increase 
in the use of hollow tile and masonry 
residence construction, but wood contin- 
ues to be by far the main material in such 
buildings. An assurance that wood will 
continue in favor for such purposes is im- 
provement in methods of preserving the 
materials against fungus attacks and of 
combatting termites, of which two varie- 
ties have been found here. These pests are 
no longer as serious as they used to be. 
They are now guarded against, partly by 
improved construction methods, sueh as 
copper shielding, stone or concrete foun- 
dations, and by Wolmanizing. 

Some idea of the magnitude of build- 
ing activities here may be had by a re- 
cent statement by the Matson Navigation 
Co. that its average annual cargo deliv- 
eries of Douglas fir at Honolulu total 
approximately 70,000,000 feet. This fir 
comes from mills in the Puget Sound and 
Columbia River districts. 

Manager Lowrey said that there is a 
small amount of hardwood native timber 
for commercial purposes on the island of 
Hawaii, known as the “Big Island,” lo- 
cated 200 miles south of Oahu. It is 
used to some extent for flooring and for 
the manufacture of furniture. The native 
industry is hard to operate and there is 
much waste, he pointed out. 

The pioneer mill industry of Honolulu 
and Hawaii is that of the Honolulu Plan- 
ing Mill (Ltd.), of which Daniel Larson 
is manager. It was established 75 years 
ago. There are a number of smaller 
companies here doing mill work. 

The most notable things that are being 
accomplished by Lewers & Cooke (Ltd.) 


are connected with the planning and con- 
struction of homes. The firm has a home 
building department, of which L. L. 
Lynch has charge. Besides Mr. Lynch, 
the personnel of this division consists of 
H. B. Hobson, architect, and four as- 
sistants. 

Under the initiative and guidance of 
Mr. Lynch and Mr. Hobson there has 
been, during the last two years, created 
a new and typical Hawaiian style of ar- 
chitecture for homes, which is finding 
almost universal favor here. It is of a 
mode that blends the modernistic with 
the old Hawaiian, and while it probably 
would not be well adapted to any other 
place than the tropics, the new style of 
architecture lends a beauty and sugges- 
tion of hospitality to the home that is not 
found either in the ultra-modern or the 
typical old Hawaiian home, it was pointed 
out by Mr. Lynch. The gently sloping 
roof, wide over-shadowing eaves and 
other new and artistic features not only 
appeal to the eye but have in view the 
comfort and pleasure of the occupants. 
Naturally, this new style of architecture 
has uppermost in purpose, conformity to 
climatic conditions. 

“The home building department of 
Lewers & Cooke (Ltd.) helps in financ- 
ing the proposed home, and when this is 
done the matter of drawing the plans is 
turned over to Mr. Hobson and the 
draughtsmen,” Mr. Lynch said. “This 
part is a free service, but applies only to 
homes that cost within the fixed limit of 
$5,000. Most of these homes are of 
single wall construction. No studding is 
used. The lumber is 1%-inch thick. The 
single wall construction method lessens 
the cost. The walls are all exposed to 
the light, which is an assurance that they 
will not be attacked by termites. A few 
homes have been built in the Oriental 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Is This Retailer Strong 
For Package Selling ? 


Read His Results 


GREENWOOD, Miss., March 20.—The best attorney in the 
world could not draft a case against package selling of homes 
that would convince C. G. Hull, president and general manager 
of the Delta Lumber Co., and his associates in the local concern. 
They have ample reasons to be enthusiastic about this modern 
sales method which they recently adopted. 

On Dec. 19, ground was broken for four demonstration 





This comfortable, five-room dwelling is being purchased for $26 
monthly, and represents a total cost with its lot of $3,700. Large 
colonial windows make the interior cheerful 


homes ranging in price with lot from $2,900 to $4,250, or $20 
to $30 a month under the FHA insured mortgage plan. The 
houses were constructed by the local company as a part of the 
National Small Homes Demonstration. Two weeks after they 
were started, all were sold. The low-cost homes were open to 
the public Feb. 15 and 16, and earned whole-hearted approval 
from the 1,000 or more people who inspected them. On Feb. 
20, the Delta Lumber Co. had seven more houses under con- 
Eleven houses in two 
months isn’t bad business in a town of 11,000 people. 

The company decided to pursue the uptodate method of mer- 


struction in the same neighborhood! 


chandising its building materials, and through newspaper and 
motion picture advertising created enthusiastic public interest 
in the venture of selling the finished house complete. It was 





The screened porch with an entrance into the living room adds to 
the size of this smaller house, being bought for $20 a month. 
Two bedrooms, living room and kitchen are in the plan 
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Cost of this house, whose plan is shown, with lot was $4,250. After 
deducting the down payment of $550, the balance is being paid on 
installments of about $30 a month 


felt that the new policy would eliminate to a large extent the 
competition of small sawmills in this locality on lumber, and of 
wholesale hardware and grocery companies on roofing, paint 
and other products. 
PERSONNEL ADAPTABLE TO PLAN 

The setup in the firm was ideal for the establishing of the 
package selling plan. In its employ is a registered architect, 
an expert estimator and draughtsman, and a competent build- 
ing foreman. Salesmen of the concern did not have to be espe- 
cially trained, since they have always sold houses indirectly. 
According to Mr. Hull, customers have usually come to the 
lumber yard first for advice when they were ready to build. 
Previous to adopting the new sales system, however, the com- 
pany dealt more or less through realtors, architects, contractors, 





Wide horizontal siding adds to the charm of this $3,300 home 
containing a living room, dinette, kitchen, two bedrooms and bath. 
Payments are approximately $22 monthly 


or sub-contractors. The new arrangement does away with the 
former supporting cast, which in the past was often a source 
of loss to the retailer. Since everything going into a dwelling 
is sold by the concern and the designing and construction are 
done by employees, all of the money for a place goes into the 
office cash register and workers’ pockets. 

An interesting and different plan of financing the houses is 
used. A conditional commitment is secured from FHA before 
building begins covering an 80 percent twenty-year loan to the 
company in the event that the house is not sold. When the 
four houses were sold to persons whose credit was approved 
by FHA, a provision in the conditional commitment voided the 
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loan to the company, and a 90 percent loan for 25 years was 
| [| LWW. insured by the FHA for the home buyers. 
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4 ae 8:0" BUILDING SITES PICKE® CAREFULLY 
N > om The building sites for its package houses are selected with 
i 10 23" extreme care so that the residences will conform to the neigh- 
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Oza | | borhood. As dealers who have made use of FHA know, the 
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applied on the outside of those where 1x6 or 1x8 drop siding 


was not used. Modern cabinets are in every kitchen, and each 








406" 


>| house has a screened porch with a concrete floor. 





$1500 Worth of Materials Sold for Dairy Barn 


REDGRANITE, Wis., March 20.—Fine 
barns are a great pride in this dairy 
State, and the one recently finished on 
the 137-acre farm owned by John Sobie- 
ski is receiving favorable comment from 
neighbors throughout the section. Mr. 
Sobieski takes great interest in his herd 
of cattle and is determined to keep them 
as well housed as possible. 

Measuring 36x100 feet, the new struc- 
ture represents a total outlay of $3,900. 
The local branch of the Fuller Goodman 
Co. furnished all of the material, which 
amounted to a $1,500-sale, according to 
Harold Baumann, manager. Stanchions 
for 32 head of cattle were installed in the 
new barn at a cost of $300, and eighteen 
steel windows of the ventilating type 
were put in the building at an expense 


of $164. 





As may be seen in 
the picture of the 
barn, the lower wall 
is stone. It was 





The native red granite 
lower wall in this new 
barn whose material 
came from the local 
lumber yard is one of 
the building's finest 
features 





laid with native red granite purchased 
from a local quarry for only $35. Mr. 
Baumann says that the nine-foot wall is 
a beauty, and its two feet of thickness has 
prevented any trace of moisture forming 
on the inside. 


Workmen pointed off the 
granite wall inside 
so that it is as 
smooth as tile and 
easily kept clean and 
sanitary. 

There is a cement 
floor under the en- 
tire barn, and No. 2 
red cedar shingles 
are on the roof. The 
ceiling is finished 





A view of the stables 
which clearly shows 
how well lighted and 
ventilated the space 
is due to the eighteen 
windows that were 
installed 





off with 1x6 No. 2 D&M pine, and the 


sides and ends of the structure are of 
1x12 No. 3 grade. The barn is built 
with a 12-foot driveway on one end, 
which will be found very handy for un- 
loading hay in the summer and provides 
excellent storage place for implements in 
the winter. The huge loft of the So- 
bieski barn provides room for keeping 
118 tons of loose hay which will be ample 
for winter feeding purposes. In addition 
to the stanchion quarters for 32 cows, 
there are three 10x12 foot box stalls and 
six horse stalls. 

A driveway lies between the two rows 
of cow stalls and enables Mr. Sobieski 
to clean the stables and throw the litter 
into his spreader daily for hauling to the 
fields which are to be plowed. 

The dairyman is no prouder of the new 
building than is Mr. Baumann, his lum- 
ber dealer. The latter is enthused about 
the structure, and it is not unlikely that 
he will be able to sell other farmers in 
his trade territory new barns as a result 
of the visual example in their midst. 
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Getting Good-will Publicity--Ways That Work 


A very unusual display which the Fair- 
field Lumber & Supply Co., Fairfield, 
Conn., had in its front window for a 
week or two preceding Washington’s 
Birthday is deserving of widespread at- 
tention; not only because of its intrinsic 
interest, but also because it shows how a 
lumber dealer—by getting out of the rut, 
and making a display that is entirely dif- 
ferent—may garner for himself a lot of 
favorable publicity, in addition to that 
created by the actual window-gazers. By 
that we mean that the effect of such a 
display may be multiplied by newspaper 
publicity, of a strictly news character, 
gratuitously given by the local papers. 
l‘or instance, the Fairfield display re- 
ferred to was written up by a special re- 
porter from the Bridgeport (Conn.) Sun- 
day Post, to the extent of over four col- 
umns, including four photographs of the 
display and of persons and places con- 
nected therewith. 


Of course readers will want to know 
what sort of a display it was that at- 
tracted so much attention. In the first 
place, it had nothing to do with lumber 
or other building materials, being strictly 
a seasonal display related to Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. The point to be remem- 
bered is not that it showed a dealer’s 
goods, for it did not, but that it did get 
the firm talked about, and written about, 
in a big way. The display consisted of 
what was described by experts as one of 
the finest and most valuable collections of 
old arms and other Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary relics in the State; loaned the 
lumber company for display purposes by 
the owner, Floyd Burr, of Fairfield. 
Most of the arms displayed were heir- 
looms, handed down to Mr. Burr from 
several generations, while a few have 
been purchased and added to the collec- 
tion in more recent times. 

Shown in the lumber company’s win- 
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Timely Tip for Dealers 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issue of Jan. 14 carried a story about 
a rack for storing molding vertically, in the yard of W. P. Wheeler & Son, 
lumber and building material dealers, Newton, III. 
were 
details of the rack that John A. Wheeler 
was requested to send a sketch of the 
rack. 
made from the sketch. The rack is a 
series of “A” frames of the type shown. 
The legs are 2x4’s twelve feet long, and 
the frames are spaced about 28 inches 
apart. Stringers, placed as shown in the 
drawing, are 1x4. The 1x2 dividers are 
secured in place by notching the stringers 
about one inch deep, placing the dividers 
in them, and nailing them. The dividers 
extend out from the stringers about 17 
</7" inches. 

pending on the amount of stock to be 
stored. 
inches apart, with some spaced six inches. 
The rack is rigid and self-supporting. All 
that is necessary is that one end be an- 
chored to the wall of the storage shed or 
building. 
. frame,” said Mr. Whecler, “provide an 
ideal height for the storage of 16-foot and 
shorter lengths of molding in the rack.” 


So many letters 
received asking for construction 


The accompanying drawing was 


This, of course, is variable, de- 


Dividers, generally, are eight 


“The 12-foot legs of the ‘A’ 








dow were flint-lock muskets used by the 
Colonists in 1774, a horse pistol made in 
1778; a four-barreled hand gun; a Sam 
Wilson gun, hand made in 1877; a blun- 
derbuss used by pirates; a training sword 
used by Mr. Burr’s grandfather; an old 
bear trap; a Civil War gun; dueling pis- 
tols; a target pistol, and many other 
curious old weapons. 

In addition, the collection contains a 
miscellany of odd Colonial bits, such as 
a shot pouch, a pewter stein and platter, 
a bread tray made in 1776, a bed-warmer 
of 1775; a handmade flat-iron, hand- 
made iron hammer, fish spear, handmade 
shears, and a Paul Revere lantern, made 
by the patriot silversmith himself. 

Incidentally, the guns are insured for 
$5,000, which the owner says represents 
only a part of their actual value. 

The owner of this collection is himself 
a notable person, being what might be 
called “the last of the individualists’— 
the Yankee men of all trades—so valued 
an asset to the community before the ad- 
vent of the automobile and gadgets of the 
mechanized era. He and his brother a 
few years ago built a truck body entirely 
by hand. Their own oxen hauled the 
trees from the woods, dragged them to 
the general shop, where the Burrs fash- 
ioned them into a truck, hammering out 
every bolt which went into the wagon. 


“Tt has always been a custom of ours,” 
said Benjamin E. Plotkin, manager of the 
lumber company, to the retail editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “to fix up 
window displays appropriate to the sea- 
son. So we have exhibited old fire-arms 
and other antiques, feeling that interest 
is stimulated by comparing the conveni- 
ences which we enjoy today with those 
with which people had to be content a 
century or two, or even perhaps a half- 
century ago. For this reason innumer- 
able townspeople stop to view our win- 
dows from time to time. 


“T often send to our local newspapers 
articles of timely news interest which the 
editors are glad to print gratis. In these 
articles we discuss subjects which, 
brought to the attention of local residents, 
create an impulse to look upon the lum- 
ber dealer as a friend with whom they 
can discuss their building problems.” 

By way of illustration may be cited two 
news stories which were given good space 
and position in local newspapers not long 
ago; one of them being a statement by 
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Mr. Plotkin combatting the idea that 
building costs have advanced, and show- 
ing that actually the cost of building and 
owning a home today is lower than in 
1929, 

Another article by Mr. Plotkin, writ- 
ten after his return from a building clinic, 
summed up some of the conclusions of 
that gathering, and predicted that the 
present year will be the biggest the home- 
building industry has experienced in the 
last decade. He pointed out the wisdom 
of building now, while costs are reason- 
able and while FHA loans and other 
financing aids are readily available. 

Thus a live eastern lumber dealer is 
showing how to publicize the retail lum- 
ber business, and encourage building; an 
example which if followed by dealers all 
over the country would have tremendous 
results, 





Customers of Foreign Birth 
Pleased to Find Own 
Language Spoken 


To cultivate any class of “foreign” 
trade, it will pay a dealer to employ one 
or two men who speak the language, ac- 
cording to J. E. Conine, secretary-treas- 
urer and sales manager of the Oregon 
Lumber Co., Denver. Mr. Conine has 
proved the importance of such a step in 
obtaining the lion’s share of Denver’s 
Italian business. The company’s yard is 
situated near the city’s large Italian col- 
ony, which location, Mr. Conine deter- 
mined some years ago, should be worth- 
while in developing the Italian business. 
But location alone didn’t prove sufficient. 
Service of a type that these customers 
couldn’t generally get was the most nec- 
essary requirement. So the yard em- 
ployed two well-educated young Italians 
to service these accounts, one of them to 
work on the outside, the other in the 
office. 

These men of course can speak the 
mother tongue, and the result is a con- 
stantly growing volume of business 
among people of this nationality, as while 
the younger Italians usually speak Eng- 
lish, members of the older generation are 
very grateful for opportunity to express 
their wants in their own language. 

“Tt’s only good sense to be able to deal 
with customers of foreign birth in their 
own language,” says Mr. Conine. “If 
we lived in a foreign country we’d jump 
at the chance to buy from someone who 
spoke English. The same principle holds 
good here.” 





MAKING GOOD USE of a strategic po- 
sition for its display board, the K. M. 
Vaughn Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
places a large blackboard against the 
front of the building, adjacent to the 
drive, where customers, whether back- 
ing out or driving in, are bound to see 
it. The board suggests: “Have you for- 
gotten anything? Nails, paints, hard- 
ware ?—We have ’em.” 
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Dealer Happy 
About Model Home 


“We believe the building of this model 
home was very profitable to us in many 
ways,” said C. S. Walker, of the Walker 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Wis., to the re- 
tail editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recently. He proceeded to say further 








Certigrade home built by Walker Lumber 
Co. which attracted over |,000 visitors 





Walker Lumber Company 


PHONE 207 COLUMBUS, WIS. 
- CERTIGRADE HOME DEMONSTRATION 


YES NO 
Do you Own a Lot in Columbus?..................- f] oO 
Do you Like This Type of Home?...................... UJ EF] 
Are you Planning to Build? ...........................-- O CT] 


REMARKS: (Please Comment) 




















Reduced facsimile of registration card 

filled out by persons visiting the demon- 

stration home, which developed many live 
building prospects 


eye RE: 


THE CERTIGRADE HOME 


CALLAHAN BROS. CONTRACTORS 


Build this home on youn Lot 
§o1$282pen month! 


THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THOSE LISTED BELOW, WHO PARTICIPATED 
IN ITS CONSTRUCTION, YOU ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 


=) The Walker Lumber Companys Demonstration Home 
COLUMBUS HARDWARE CO. WOOD CONVERSION CO. 
THE SARGENT -GERKE CO. WILBUR LUMBER COMPANY 
COLUMBUS PLUMBING & HEATING CO. US GYPSUM CO 





= PORTLAND - HIGH EARLY STRENGTH - MASONRY 


THE INSULITE CO SCHUNOLER CO & 
BENNETT FIREPLACE BESSLER STAIR 
*M'KAY NURSERY ¢ 


sarin, on sa 


Job sign placed in front of the Walker 
Lumber Co.'s demonstration home during 
construction and inspection periods 


that over 1,000 visitors had passed 
through the house during the ten days 
it was open for public inspection. The 
registration and data cards signed by the 
visitors, one of which is here reproduced, 
considerably reduced, developed many 
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live building prospects, which are being 
followed up. “This, our first experience 
with a demonstration home, has been a 
most happy one,” remarked Mr. Walker. 

The model house referred to was what 
is known as the Certigrade Home, de- 
signed by the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, in co-operation with the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. It 
was built by the Walker Lumber Co., 
under the plan whereby, during the past 
year, the Marquette Cement Co. has fur- 
nished free of charge the cement neces- 
sary to construct a model home, to any 
dealer who would construct such a house 
to sell under $5,000. Mr. Walker stated 
that a house duplicating the Certigrade 
Home can be built in Columbus, or where 
similar conditions and wages prevail, for 
$4,700. 

The house under discussion was built 
in co-operation with W. E. Bock, of Co- 
lumbus, who owned the lot on which it 
was built, and who purchased the home 
for cash following the demonstration. Mr. 
Walker figures that the home can be 
built complete, on an average lot in Co- 
lumbus, for a person who owns such lot 
clear, for payments of approximately 
$28.31 per month—taxes to be added, or 
approximately $35 per month including 
all costs. “This house was built with 
exacting care as to workmanship and ma- 
terial used,” said he, “and we believe the 
demonstration has impressed upon the 
minds of the people of this community, 
as nothing else could do, the quality of 
the merchandise which we have to offer, 
and the fact that the local lumber yard 
is the first place that the prospective 
home builder should come to.” 





Lumber Dealers Co-operate in 
Annual Community Event 


Illustrative of the good fellowship 
which exists among many Colorado lum- 
ber dealers was an incident of the Boul- 
der Farmer-Miner party, held in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Field House on the 
evening of March 2. Principal enter- 
tainment feature was a series of wrestling 
and boxing bouts. In the section re- 
served for out-tof-town officials and 
Chamber of Commerce directors, C. M. 
Hill, local manager of the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co., and Wayne Clements, of 
the Builders Supply Co., sat side by side 
and placed “theoretical” bets with one 
another throughout the evening. For one 
bout, Mr. Hill would have the pick of 
the contestants, then it would be Mr. 
Clements’ turn. At one point in the eve- 
ning, as results had been consistently go- 
ing against him, Mr. Clements appeared 
on the verge of losing his lumber busi- 
ness! Then his judgment, or luck, got 
better, and the evening ended with the 
two competitors at about a set-off. Both 
men are directors of the local Chamber, 
and both did much to help make the 
Farmer-Miner party a success. In ad- 
vance of the event, the lumber dealers 
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gave out free tickets to their customers 
and prospects. During the party, they 
greeted guests, and helped to entertain 
them. 

The purpose of the Farmer-Miner 
party is to bring in consumers from the 
farming and mining territory surround- 
ing Boulder, for an evening of fellowship. 
The Chamber of Commerce promotes the 
event. Any lumber dealer or other mer- 
chant who is a Chamber member is en- 
titled to as many free guest tickets as he 
wishes. Each ticket has blank spaces for 
name of guest, and name of merchant. As 
general admission to the party is a half- 
dollar, and well worth it, the free ticket 
is an appreciated gesture of good will. 

The Chamber of Commerce has an ar- 
rangement with the University of Colo- 
rado whereby the guest tickets are han- 
dled at a low wholesale rate. As the 
party is held in conjunction with the 
Intramural Bouts, an annual event, the 
arrangement simply offers an opportu- 
nity to develop large additional attend- 
ance. The refreshments served the 
crowd after the program are sandwiches 
and coffee, purchased on a_ wholesale 
basis from Chamber members. 

Boulder lumber dealers have energeti- 
cally promoted the event from its incep- 
tion, finding it a splendid community 
channel for developing pleasant relation- 
ships between the city people and the 
consumers in the surrounding territory. 





Indiana Tax Unchanged 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., March 20.—In 
spite of all the lumber dealers of the State 
could do, individually and through their 
association, the Indiana general assembly 
adjourned without passing the measure 
to relieve retailers of a part of their gross 
income tax burden. It is doubtful if ever 
before in the history of the State the lum- 
ber dealers were so united ; they attended 
a huge mass hearing. The measure was 
fought by farmers, with labor interests 
neutral but ready to trade. The tax will 
remain at 1 percent on gross income, with 
a $3,000 exemption. 





Dealers Hear Experts Extol Use 
of Good Lumber 


A meeting of the lumber dealers of the 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) area recently held 
in the Kemp Hotel of that city was fea- 
tured by an address by DeVere Dierks, 
secretary-treasurer of the Dierks Lumber 
& Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., supple- 
mented by remarks by Douglas Cooper, 
of Dallas, district representative for the 
Dierks company. The meeting was ar- 
ranged by Clarence L. Moore and Fred 
Elbert, of the Foxworth-Galbraith Lum- 
ber Co., and was attended by about sixty 
retail yard representatives. 

Mr. Dierks told the dealers about the 
advantages of selling and using good 
quality lumber, well manufactured and 
well conditioned, describing the proc- 
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esses which insure carefully manufac- 
tured and thoroughly kiln dried lumber 
distributed under the Dierks trade-mark. 

Mr. Cooper told of the scientific im- 
provements that have been made in the 
treatment of lumber and the changes in 
retail lumber merchandising. He told 
the dealers that they should sell their cus- 
tomers on good materials for permanent 
construction. 

Marked progress along this line has 
been made in many cities, including Chi- 
cago, Dallas and Tulsa, by dealers who 
have adopted the policy of selling kiln- 
dried and branded lumber, and educating 
their customers to recognize and demand 
superior materials. 





“Cunningham Says”: 


[In both content and form the newspaper ads of 
the Cunningham Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, are 
distinctive. Here is a sample, which not only is a 
good "ad" but conveys a live news story as well. 
This "ad," like others of the Cunningham output, 
is headed “Cunningham Says." It ran on a classi- 
fied advertising page of the Toledo Blade recently. ] 

Partly as a “reward of merit” and 
recognition of long and faithful serv- 
ice, partly to get them to work even 
harder and longer than heretofore, 
and partly due to my own natural 
laziness, a couple of our “boys” are 
being advanced in the organization. 

J. L. “Jack” King, who has been 
with me from the beginning of Cun- 
ningham Lumber Company in 1928 
—and “even before that” began 
learning the business under my criti- 
cal eye down in Indiana some six 
years earlier—becomes Manager of 
our plant. He’s been functioning in 
that capacity unofficially from time 
to time in my absence, so he'll wear 
the title without undue nervousness. 

Charles Gregorski— “Charley 
Gregory” if you don’t speak Polish 
—came over when the old Schroe- 
der-Aderman outfit folded up, and 
“told” me he intended to work for 
me whether I paid him or not! That 
was about 1932, I think—before 
FDR took over and enlarged the 
Hoover unemployment rolls. Char- 
ley still thinks getting a job depends 
a great deal upon the man himself— 
and now he becomes assistant mana- 
ger. 

I’m sure their many friends will 
“give the little boys a big hand” and 
wish them both the best of luck. 

P. S.: Who, me? O, I’m going 
to be around as usual—beating the 
salesmen back (or DOWN if they’ve 
got what I want)—and sneaking out 
occasionally when I think I won’t be 
missed. I’ve no ambition to “get 
rich and retire’—even if I were 
smart enough to do the former. A 
lot of guys have tried that—and 
either lost the money or their ability 
to relax when they got around to it. 
I'll take mine mixed. 
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Dealer Gives an Orchid" to 
Guild Teacher 


W. M. Hass, president of the Belle- 
ville Lumber & Supply Co., Inc., South 
Bend, Ind., has written to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to comment favorably upon 
the news story about the Johns-Manville 
Guild School in the March 11 issue. Mr. 
Hass states that he and a number of his 
men attended the sales training school 
held in Chicago, Feb. 24 to March 4. 
One of his employees has taken the 
course offered by Johns-Manville every 
year since the school was inaugurated 
four years ago. 

“We think Johns-Manville has done 
an outstanding job of training lumber- 
men to sell merchandise and do estimat- 
ing,” writes Mr. Hass. “To follow this 
up and give further training, we are 
starting a school of our own March 28 
in the company’s display room. We are 
letting outside dealers who are handling 
J-M products enroll, also, and now have 
60 registered. We are going to take up 
estimating only, for that is a subject the 
men want to follow up.” 

The dealer says his company expects 
to use the Guild system of selling 100 
percent, and is glad to co-operate with 
Johns-Manville by offering the course to 
employees of other retailers. 





Linoleum and Composition 
Murals Suggest Idea for 
Dealers 


At the Golden Gate exposition, San 
Francisco, building supply dealers are 
shown a new method of wall treatment 
which may suggest additional sales. Ma- 
terials used are linoleums and composi- 
tion floor coverings, which become a 
beautiful mural. In the exhibit hall for 
building materials, is a panel, eight feet 
wide and thirty feet long, portraying 
homes from the earliest human shelter 
to the modern residence. 

The first “picture” (each small part 
being a piece of cut-out linoleum) de- 
picts a caveman and his dwelling. The 
next is the tree dweller, then come the 
Indian and tepee, the pioneer’s cabin, the 
old colonial home, and two houses of 
more modern types. Each is complete in 
exterior detail, and one or more persons 
appears in each setting. The pictures 
average about 4x6 feet. Each carries a 
quickly noted human interest touch; as 
the alert Indian, with spear, peering into 
the forest; the pioneer with his musket 
ready, and so on. Each picture is actu- 
ally as complete in detail as many 
painted pictures, and more interesting, 
because of unique composition, since each 
detail is developed with a given color and 
design of linoleum, to which no paint has 
been applied. Adhesive, linoleum, and 
the wall background, bordered by a 
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moulding frame, are the only materials 
used. 

Wall treatment of this kind commends 
itself to the person planning a distinc- 
tive tavern or cafe, where a lasting, easily 
cleaned wall design, or complete cover- 
ing for all walls, or portions of them, 
may be had in a material that will remain 
in perfect condition for many years. Also, 
the mother planning a sanitary but dis- 
tinctive and appealing room for her child 
is immediately interested. 

Every community has persons of ar- 
tistic tastes who are eager to put their 
talent to work. The alert building ma- 
terials dealer might arrange either to re- 
fer such work to these. artists, or have 
one of them in his regular or partial em- 
ploy, selling the service along with the 
materials to the contractor. 
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West Coast Yard Has Been 
Fully Modernized 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Feb. 18.—Workmen 
have completed modernizing the plant of 
the Liberty Lumber Co. here. Old build- 
ings have been supplanted by new struc- 
tures. The largest of these is a combina- 
tion office, sales room and stock room. 
The firm, which is owned by Morris 
Kleiner, has been in business here for 22 
years. Mr. Kleiner now devotes much 
of his time to another retail concern, the 
Model Lumber Co., which he organized 
here several years ago. A. J. Gummere 
has been manager of the Liberty Lumber 
Co. for the last 17 years. R. Syverson is 
bookkeeper and shipping clerk, and Ar- 
thur Bondy has charge of the delivery 
department. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
style, of upturned corners of roof, but 
this upturning has not been found alto- 
gether satisfactory in construction.” 

Mr. Lynch declared that, in general, 
operation of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration had been helpful to home build- 
ing here. “It has been well administered, 
and has helped in general promotion of 
new homes by making the man of small 
means realize that it is possible to own a 
home of his own,” he said. “It has also 
served to assist in maintaining standards 
of construction. The fact that the people 
of Honolulu, and of this territory as a 
whole, are as a rule reasonably stable in 
their businesses and employment, not 
moving from place to place as do many 
persons in cities on the mainland, lends 
stability to the loans. The financing also 
is done on a most conservative basis.” 


Sells Customers All Their Needs 


LEXINGTON, Ky., March 20.—‘We are 
convinced that the day has passed when 
a dealer can buy and store a nice stock 
of lumber away in the sheds so no one can 
see it, and, if he did, would not know 
what to do with it when he got it. 

“As to package selling, I have never 
heard but one argument against it that 





will hold water, and that is ‘I don’t want 
to assume the responsibility.’ Well, if we 
are to run from responsibility, we had 
better also run from the retail lumber 
business.” 

It would be difficult to find anywhere 
in the country a lumber dealer more en- 
thusiastic over complete unit selling than 
E. L. Sandusky, president of the Savage 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), 
Lexington, Ky., whose forceful state- 
ments are quoted above. He has ample 
reason to favor this modern way of re- 
tailing building materials for his sales are 
from 10 to 100 percent higher on package 
jobs! Mr. Sandusky says that he knows 
of no better way to increase sales than to 
sell customers all their requirements every 
time. 

Low-Cost Houses Being Built 


Recently the lumber company bought 
some acreage, and proceeded to build 
streets and install utility improvements. 
The plat was divided into fifty-four 50x 
150-foot lots. When the accompanying 
pictures were taken, there were fourteen 
houses under construction or contracted 


for, and present indications are that the 
lots will all contain houses and be sold 
by next July. The dwellings are priced 
for the low income group, and sell for 
between $3,000 and $4,000 including the 
ground and all utility connections. Every 
house contains five rooms and is archi- 
tecturally unlike all others. The price 





Some of the low-cost 
houses which are be- 
ing sold on the pack- 
age plan by the Sav- 
age Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. and 
discussed in this story 
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variance is in relation to the size of the 
residence, its basement and heating plant. 
The $3,000 houses do not have full base- 
ments, and are equipped with gas floor 
furnaces. Each place has a double floor 
with the finished one of oak, while kitch- 
ens have inlaid linoleum coverings. 
The lumber concern maintains its own 
architectural department, and will give 
customers a complete service either 
through their favored contractor or di- 





E. L. Sandusky, presi- 
dent, and his staff 
find that the unit sell- 
ing plan is as feasible 
for expensive resi- 
dences as more mod- 
erately priced ones 





rectly from its own building division. Mr. 
Sandusky says that chiseling on jobs has 
been practically eliminated since adopting 
modern merchandising methods. 

The houses sold by the retail firm are 
financed in most cases by FHA loans, 
but some customers prefer to use local 
money without FHA, according to the 
company president. 

The Savage Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. builds higher price homes, also. A 
Johns-Manville triple-insulated residence 
completed recently was inspected by over 
7,000 people during its three weeks show- 
ing. It is fully air conditioned, and fea- 
tures Curtis woodwork and J-M building 
materials. 





Tree Rings in Old Beams to 
Chronologize Midwest 


BeLoit, Wis., March 20.—Wooden beams 
taken from Beloit College’s historical Middle 
College Building, during its recent remodeling, 
may prove of considerable significance to the 
archeology of the Midwest, says Prof. Paul 
Nesbitt, head of the department of anthropology 
at Beloit. The University of Chicago will use 
these beams in constructing a chronology of the 
Midwest, based upon the study of tree rings, 
for they are from timbers known to have been 
cut and used in 1846. 
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Overhead door equipped with Frantz hardware and tracks 
at front of Bethany yard 





The Bethany Lumber Co., a Leidigh-Havens property in 
Bethany, Mo., was re-built recently after a disastrous fire. The 
new plant was illustrated and described in detail in an AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN issue several months ago. Arriving in Beth- 
any one rainy afternoon, we decided to stop and look over the 
new plant. Photographs of the exterior are difficult to get, 
since it is extremely modernistic with rounded corners, siding 
painted white and relieved with narrow red and blue stripes. 
Our effort at a picture was an expanse of gray separated from 
the gray of the sidewalk and the sky by only the colored strips. 
The picture was a gross misrepresentation of a beautiful ex- 
terior, and a brief verbal description is more informing. 

Exterior siding is 8-inch clear fir. The main building, one 
story high, houses the office, display room, basement with show- 
ers and heating plant, driveways and storage bins. It is 110 
feet square. The driveways, 24 feet wide and separated by the 
24-foot office and display room with storage bins behind, ex- 
tend the entire length. Behind the building is a large open 
area, at the back of which is an open front shed for the storage 
of a large stock of steel fence and wood shingles. Supplies of 
clay tile are stored in the open. A notable feature of the drive- 
ways is two doors equipped with Frantz overhead hardware 
and track. During the heat of the summer days these are 
lowered part way, and thus made to serve as sun shades. 


KEEPS PUSHING FENCE SALES 
ALL THE YEAR THROUGH 


At the time we called, S. G. Rhodes, the manager, was out 
on a sale, and we talked to L. S. Hefner, the yard foreman. 
Mr. Hefner was particularly enthusiastic about the volume of 
wire fence the yard sells to farmers. 

“We sell at least two carloads of fence every year,” said Mr. 
Hefner. “We don’t push fence as a seasonal item. We keep 
advertising it all through the year, and there is hardly a day 
goes by without an inquiry for fence coming in. If the corn 
crop in this neighborhood had turned out better, we would 
have sold more than our two carloads of fence in 1938. 

Mr. Hefner remembers the days when the yard was owned 
by Ed Minor, and enjoys telling a story about Mr. Minor’s 
inability to carry on a conversation with anyone for more than 
five minutes without bringing in the war between the States. 

“Tt was quite a standing joke around here for years,” said 
Mr. Hefner. “No matter what anybody started to talk about, 
the old man would get around to the war in a few minutes. 
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Early one morning there were a few of us standing around 
here talking about the old man and how he was always drift- 
ing back to his soldiering days. We were having a little fun 
with Bob Dunn, who was a good talker, and generally kept 
things going his way. We were trying to get Bob stirred up a 
little, saying that there wasn’t anybody that could keep the old 
man away from talking war. About that time Mr. Minor 
came in sight around the corner. Bob offered to bet us smokes 
that he.could keep the old man away from war for five minutes 
of talking, and we took him up. 


CHICKENS BROUGHT VETERAN'S THOUGHT 
BACK TO CHICAMAUGA 


“‘Morning, Ed,’ said Bob, and without waiting for Mr. 
Minor to say anything, Bob went right on talking. It was 
raining some, and Bob said, ‘Seems like maybe some of that 
lumber out there is going to get wet, Ed. Don’t you think it 
ought to be covered ?” 

“Covered with what?’ asked Mr. Minor. 

“*Tarpaulins maybe,’ said Bob. ‘It don’t do it any good to 
get all wet, and a tarpaulin—’ 

“*Tarpaulins?’ breaks in Mr. Minor. 
morning back in ’63— 

“Well Bob did some sweating and fast talking right there. 
The signs were bad. When Mr. Minor began to remember 
something back in ’63 that was a sure sign that the war was 
going to start. 

“Now this rain,’ Bob cut in, ‘this is too light for to help 
the corn, and too heavy for a fellow to go out walking. It’s 
just good weather for ducks, and that’s all.’ 

“*That’s about right, Bob,’ agreed Mr. Minor. ‘Good for 
ducks, no good for chickens. Funny thing about chickens—’ 

“Right then Bob Dunn turned a little and winked at us— 
figured he was safe, and you could see he was breathing easier 
and not sweating any more, but he was wrong. 

“Funny thing about chickens,’ continued Mr. Minor. 
‘Chickens and Chickamauga on the morning of September 20 
in ’63. Raining like this—’ 

“Well, Bob Dunn just walked away. Pretty soon he came 
back with cigars for the crowd, and we all lighted up. Didn’t 
make any difference how you started, Mr. Minor would get 
the talk swung over to the war.” 


MODERN YARD REPLACES ONE WHERE 
INDUSTRY LEADER GOT START 


Reminiscing about old timers recalls a recent visit we made 
to the very modern Long-Bell yard at Columbus, Kan., on 
the site of the first yard founded by R. A. Long. Here we 
talked to S. H. Arnold, the manager, who related a few anec- 
dotes about Mr. Long’s early days in Columbus. 

Soon after Mr. @-Ong arrived in Columbus, many years ago, 
he began cutting wild grass and curing it to sell as hay. 
Needing some help, he employed another young man, and 
agreed to pay him when he sold the hay crop. Later, the em- 
ployee became a physician, and ever since the lumber yard has 


‘I remember one 





Open-end shed containing large supply of wire fence and 
wood shingles at rear of Bethany Lumber Co., Bethany, Mo. 
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In the Missouri Home 
Town of Late Leader of 


Lumber Industry, Stream- 
lined Modern Yard Re- 


places One Burned -- Old 
Timers Recall Starting 
Steps in Famous! Career 


been in existence he has been a regular customer. 

‘‘We'send out monthly statements to all our customers as a 
matter of course,” said Mr. Arnold, “and the doctor gets one 
too. He doesn’t like that very well, because he still thinks that 
a monthly statement is next door to a dun letter. A while 
ago, though, his account got a little behind, and our book- 
keeper put a little pencil reminder on the statement. A few 
days later the doctor came in, and asked for me. 

“Mr. Arnold,’ he said, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘it 
seems to me you are quite a lot harder on me than Bob Long 
would have been. I’m pretty sure you are.’ 

“We are not hard on you, doctor,” I replied. “These state- 
ments go out to everybody, and the bookkeeper just thought 





you might have forgot that we hadn’t seen you for some time, 


so he put that little note on the statement. We don’t intend 
to press you at all. We have to explain these overdue ac- 
counts, and we thought you’d like to help us out a little.” 


WHEN HIS HAY BURNED UP, 
HIS CREDITORS WAITED 


“ ‘Well,’ said the doctor, ‘let me tell you a little story. The 
summer I worked for Bob we were riding in to town late 
one night after a hot day in the field. We had our last load. 
It was a clear, pretty night with the prairie noises all around, 
and the lantern swinging on the shaft to help the horses with 
their footing on the rutted road. Bob was telling me that he’d 
start selling the hay next day, and pay me off with the first 
money he got. I was feeling pretty good. We got in, un- 
loaded, and went home to bed. That night the hay shed caught 
fire, and the whole blamed works went up in smoke. 

“Now, what I am getting at is this. Bob Long never did 
pay me off for three years. Yes, sir, three years, and I didn’t 
press him the least bit. Never mentioned it. I knew he’d 
pay me when he got the money, and he did. When Bob was 
running this yard I bought a lot of stuff here, and always paid 
for it when I got around to it, but Bob never asked me when 





Long-Bell Lumber Co., Columbus, Kan. This modern plant 
is on site of first yard founded by R. A. Long 





I was going to pay or sent me one of these things. I don’t 


reckon today Bob would be very hard on me.’ 

“With that the old man paid his bill in full, and ordered a 
lot more stuff to show he knew that things are different. 

“Mr. Long was quite a churchman. He told me one time 
about the first church services they had in Columbus. They 
were held in the courthouse on Sunday morning. Mr. Long 
used to get up very early and go to the courthouse to sweep up 
and get a fire started. He didn’t mind getting up early after 
a hard week’s work, or building the fire. One of the popular 
indoor sports in those days, though, was keeping a chaw of 
tobacco in your mouth, and spitting at everything in range. 
By Saturday night the courthouse room was pretty liberally 
dyed with tobacco juice and littered with discarded quids. 
Cleaning the room was genuinely distasteful to him. 

“He had some nervous moments in his first few years as a 
lumberman. He used to tell me never to let a buyer stump 








Original home of R. A. Long in Columbus, Kan. It is 
adjacent to lumber yard, and across the street from his last 
home in-Columbus, now the municipal hospital 


Last home of R. A. Long in Columbus, Kan., now used as 
municipal hospital. New wing is being added at rear 





me with a question. Always give him an answer, or make him 
answer his own question if you couldn’t. One of the things 
he remembered very clearly was an incident that occurred just 
a few days after he opened this yard. He knew practically 
nothing about lumber, and less about sash and doors. On that 
day, a carpenter, came in, and asked for a certain kind of door. 
Mr. Long didn’t know one door from another, but he led the 
carpenter back to the door rack, and did some quick thinking. 

“First he turned all the doors, and then he turned them all 
back again, talking disconnectedly about anything but doors, 
and trying to appear as if he were showing the entire stock. 
Finally, on the third turn, when he was getting a little ner- 
vous, the carpenter indicated a door, and said that was the 
one he wanted. Mr. Long was greatly relieved, and learned 
the name of at least one type of door. He used that trick 


pretty often the first few years he was in business, and thought 
it was worth passing on.” 
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~~~ At the New York World’s Fair 


New York, N. Y., March 20.—The lowest 
cost home in the “Town of Tomorrow,” now 
taking shape at the New York World’s Fair, 
here, will be the lumber industry’s demonstra- 
tion house, an adaptation by World’s Fair ar- 
chitects of the one-story house in the National 
Small Homes Demonstration, a co-operative 
enterprise of the building industry fostered by 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


the National Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. As interpreted by the architects, 
this house will show the possibilities in utilizing 
a basic plan developed by leaders in the build- 
ing industry to solve the low-cost house prob- 
lem and in applying it to an “extensible” home. 
The all-lumber house departs from the National 
Small Homes Demonstration basic plan only in 
that it permits the addition of two bedrooms 
on the second floor as family growth or budget 
warrants. It will be known as House No. 6. 

This is the kind of home which sponsors of 
the National Small Homes Demonstration feel 
can be made available to citizens of modest in- 
come throughout the country at a cost of less 
than a dollar a day, with up to 25 years to 
amortize the mortgage insurable by the Federal 
Housing Administration. The plan embraces a 
charming arrangement of living room, kitchen 
with dining end, two bedrooms and bath, with 
central heating plant. An attractive arcade con- 
nects the house with a one-car garage. Garage 
space will be utilized for the display of wall 
panels, plank roof construction and “hidden” 
construction. The story and purpose of 
N.S.H.D., complete information of the standard 
designs, and a registry of dealers who in dif- 
ferent localities throughout the United States 
are prepared to duplicate either standard designs 
of the program or the Fair house for persons 
wanting them, will be included. The exterior 
architectural treatment shows incorporation of 
corner windows for variation and to afford 
added lighting. 

Built entirely of wood, incorporating the 
economy features of dry-built construction, the 
exterior will utilize available patterns of lum- 
ber, while the interior will be entirely paneled 
in wood. A newly developed system of plank 
floor construction, by which the under side of a 
second floor can also become the beamed ceiling 
of the first floor, is one of the cost-saving prin- 
ciples incorporated in this house. Last year 
some demonstration houses built by the lumber 
industry embodied the plank floor idea. In seek- 
ing to effect all possible savings with a view 


| cL be 


to getting the 1939 houses within a cost range 
of $2,000 to $3,000, this principle is to be ex- 
tended to second floors as described here. It is 
but one of several newly evolved ideas for 
securing economy in construction, 

Nobody knows how many visitors will look 
in upon the New York World’s Fair. That the 
number will run far into the millions goes with- 
out saying — and they 
will come from the four 
corners and the middle 
of the country, and even 
from the four corners 
of the earth. Lumber and 
building material deal- 
. ers throughout the coun- 
try are co-operating in 
the building of similar 
demonstration houses as 
part of the 1939 Na- 
tional Small Homes 
” Demonstration. The pro- 
“ gram provides both a 
* one-story and a two- 
story basic plan, with a 
dozen or more architec- 
tural variations for ex- 
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The Celotex House to 
exhibited in The 


Town of Tomorrow by 
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So" , The Celotex Corp., Chi- 
cago, will be the last 
word in the use of cane 

BEDROOM, fiber board insulation 











for the modern home. 








SECOND FLOOR PLAN 





Here, incorporated in 
one Fouse, will be the 
newest advancements made in this type of home 
insulation, scientifically applied to provide more 
comfortable and economical living. A model 
residence in every detail, it will show how cane 
fiber insulation board maintains even house tem- 
peratures, makes quieter homes and furnishes 
material for exquisite new interior decorations. 
The house is a fine example of Georgian Colo- 
nial design containing 
eight rooms, lavatory | 
and two baths. cat 
Cane fiber board in- 
sulation is being used in 
the Celotex House 
wherever such applica- 
tion is desirable and 
practical. Exterior walls 
of the house will have 
a veneer of 4 inch thick 
Pottsco concrete blocks 
having insulating prop- 
erties, with ornamental 
trim of stucco painted 
white at entrance door 
and eaves. Within the 
wall structure, a sheath- 
ing of insulation board 
will be installed on 
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using standard cane fiber insulating interior fin- 
ish products for attractive interior decoration. 
In many instances, one insulating material will 
be made to create several different effects. 

A “hidden materials” room on the second 
floor will have sections of the walls removed re- 
vealing proper methods of application and new 
structural advantages of insulation. Exposed 
cross sections will demonstrate what insulation 
is and why it controls heat, air, and prevents 
moisture condensation. What promises to be a 
new trend in home comfort for the housewife 
is the kitchen having a ceiling treated with 
sound quieting materials that absorbs the sounds 
of rattling dishes, pots and pans. 

Family privacy features the first floor ar- 
rangements of the Celotex House. Servant quar- 
ters and the kitchen are isolated yet remain an 
integral part of the house. Because thousands 
of visitors are expected to pass through the 
interior of this model home, plans have been de- 
signed to permit easy, quick and efficient circu- 
lation of crowds from room to room. 

Convenience at minimum expenditures of 
money marks the arrangements of bathroom 
facilities on the second floor of the Celotex 
House. Instead of two baths, a lavatory off the 
master bedroom and a bath off the hall acces- 
sible to the three bedrooms saves money on 
bathroom fixtures and plumbing. Only one tub 
is necessary. A grand sun deck for sun bathing 
and recreation is made available through french 
doors opening off bedroom number two. 





Loads Big Cargo for Philippines 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 20.—With a 
total of 2,000,000 feet of lumber and logs lashed 
to the decks, and 14,000 tons of freight in her 
holds, the Madrigal Line’s steamer Don Jose, 
largest freighter in operation in transpacific 
trade, recently cleared for the Philippines with 
one of the largest cargoes loaded on the Pacific 
Coast in many months. The cargo was lifted 
at Los Angeles, the Columbia River, Puget 
Sound ports and San Francisco. ; 














wood studs covering the 


building, not unlike a _CCLOTEX 


walls throughout the 
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huge overcoat. Interior EXHIBIT HOUSE 
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house will incorporate 
the use of cane fiber in- 
sulation board as a base 
for plaster or paint, and 
as a decorative material. 
The main roof and roof 
decks will be insulated. 

In the living room, 
dining room and bed- 
rooms, charming decor- 
ative treatments in both 
modern and period mo- 
tifs will be achieved by 
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Congress Urged to Extend FHA 


[By AMERICAN LuMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


WOULD GIVE DOMESTIC PRODUCERS 
FULL BENEFIT OF FEDERAL AID 
TO CONSTRUCTION 


WaSHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—Senator 
Bone and Representative Smith of Washington 
State, have introduced in the Senate and House 
a bill prohibiting the use of any but domestic 
materials on projects paid for from funds ap- 
propriated by Congress. Under existing legis- 
lation, PWA and WPA projects operate under 
this limitation. The new bill is desigri€d also 
to reach homes built and disposed of under 
FHA insured mortgages. The only “out” is a 
provision granting an exception where materials 
can not be obtained in this country. Since all 
materials needed for home construction are 
available in this country, ‘should this bill go 
through, FHA activities unquestionably would 
be brought under the “domestic origin” restric- 
tions. 

Incidentally, with an amendment the bill also 
should restore the protection intended to be 
given the domestic lumber industry. by provi- 
sion of the Tariff Act of 1930 requiring the 
marking of lumber and timber imported from 
foreign countries, which was eliminated in the 
new trade agreement with Canada. 

Senators Bone and McNary (Oregon) have 
jointly introduced a bill designed to restore the 
marking requirement. They also have joined 
in introducing a bill restoring the quota on red 
cedar shingles eliminated by the trade agree- 
ment. Both these objects probably could be 
accomplished by amending the Bone-Smith bill 
to require some sort of certificate of identifica- 
tion as to origin of material. This course is 
very likely to be followed. Therefore, with the 
Bone-Smith bill enacted into law, even if no 
“marking” provision were re-enacted, in con- 
struction of homes or other projects with Fed- 
eral funds, in whole or in part, directly or in- 
directly, adequate measures would have to be 
taken to insure the use only of domestic ma- 
terials. By the same token, the shingle quota 
would take care of itself in large measure. 


EXPORT OF "PEELERS" SHOULD BE 
PROHIBITED, SAYS PLYWOOD LEADER 


Hoguiam, WasH., March 20.—Declaring that 
the forest industries of the Pacific Northwest find 
themselves in a precarious situation because of 
the great volume of high-grade Douglas fir logs 
exported to foreign competitors, while an at- 
tempt is being made at the same time to main- 
tain foreign markets for manufactured wood 
products, E. W. Daniels, a leader in the ply- 
wood industry and vice president of the Harbor 
Plywood Corp., offered comment today on the 


peeler log bill now in discussion before Con- 
egress: 


We hold a world monopoly on plywood 
logs. Other foreign markets, formerly 
taking large quantities of our plywood, have 
now prohibited this importation. They send 
their ships to the North Pacific to fetch our 
logs, thereby giving employment to their 
labor. Japan is our principal foreign com- 
petitor. Wages in Japanese plywood mills 
average three cents an hour. Our average 
wage is 78 cents an hour. No wonder our 
plywood export trade has reached the vanish- 
ing point. Our industry is a typical export 
industry. We have the finest softwod timber 
in the world, our labor is efficient, and we 
have the advantage of a very large produc- 
tion to cater to the domestic demand. Our 
export trade is valuable as a balance wheel, 
and, given an equal chance of competition 
with other countries, we can hold our own, 
as we have proven through many years of 
export business. .This export trade in high- 
Srade Douglas fir logs must stop if our in- 
dustry is to recover and our labor is to have 
steady employment. There is no use for our 
Government to secure tariff concessions from 


foreign governments as long as these foreign 
nations have free access to our raw material 
which constitutes our only advantage. 

Mr. Daniels pointed out that the export trade 
of plywood logs “robs our labor of an annual 
payroll of $1,000,000.” 

The “peeler log” bill now before Congress, 
if passed, would prohibit the exportation of 
Douglas fir plywood logs to foreign countries 
and also Port Orford cedar logs. 


CONGRESS IS SLOW TO ACT FOR 
EXTENSION OF FHA 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—Congress 
has been a bit slow in passing legislation 
extending the period within which FHA may 
guarantee mortgages on homes and expanding 
its authority to do so from $3,000,000,000 to 
$6,000,000,000. There has been some criticism 
of the proposal that the authority to guarantee 





WARNING REPEATED 


In preceding issue of AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, subscribers were warned against 
swindlers operating in the South, solicit- 
ing subscriptions to this paper without 
authority, and pocketing the money thus 
received. Since then, the National Pub- 
lishers’ Association (Inc.), headquarters 
232 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
has distributed (bulletin 703) an official 
warning “Magazine Subscription Sales- 
men Reported Operating Fraudulently”: 
R. W. Douglas—aliases C. Doyle, J. 
Sloan, J. W. Scott, J. Abbott, E. Worthan 
etc. From this bulletin we quote: 

Previously reported in Bulletin No. 
505, this agent has operated fraudulently 
throughout the United States since early 
1930. He was an old pal of fraud agent 
Ray Palmer, who at present is serving 
a 14-year sentence in the State Peniten- 
tiary in Illinois. Douglas in the past has 
used fake printed receipts carrying the 
fictitious company names of Associated 
Publishers Industrial Press, and Allied 
Business Journals. He has more recently 
been using a fake printed receipt bearing 
the name “Associated Trade Press,” Se- 
attle. (Not to be confused with the As- 
sociated Trade Press, Chicago, Ill, a 
legitimate agency.) He takes orders for 
any and all trade magazines, pocketing 
the collections and making no report of 
the orders to the publishers. Warrants 
for arrest outstanding in Natoma, IIl., 
Springfield, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., High- 
point, N. C. and Sequin, Tex. The last 
case involves a forgery charge. 

Description: About 47 years of age, 6 
feet tall, 185 pounds, sandy hair slightly 
grayed, ruddy complexion, good looking, 
fastidious dresser, talks with an English 
accent through the side of his mouth; 
sear on the left side of face from ear to 
mouth. 





mortgages be doubled. It is possible Congress 
ultimately may provide for a lower limit than 
$6,000,000.000. Meanwhile there seems to be 
no question that FHA’s life tenure for guar- 
anteeing mortgages will be extended. Those 
most interested likewise continue confident that 
Title I powers will be extended beyond July 1, 
next, as well as those urider Title II. Mean- 
while, both provisions are still very much alive 
and FHA continues to handle a very large and 
increasing volume of business. 


CAPITAL TRENDS ARE REASSURING 
TO BUSINESS 


WasHINcToNn, D. C.. March 22.—With so 
much talk in all quarters concerning the vital 
need for reassurement of business and industry, 
it would seem pretty certain that at least a 
reasonable degree would be forthcoming. One 
affirmative bit has come from Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau in his announcement that 
the Treasury would not press for legislation 
increasing the limits of the national debt from 
the present $45,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000. 
Congress is not disposed to grant the suggested 
increase. “Economy” continues to be bandied 
about. Some who earnestly want to see effec- 
tive curbs on spending, frankly doubt that the 
taxpayers will get any considerable immediate 
relief. Just what will result in the way of 
tax revision remains to be disclosed.. One thing 
seems certain: Whatever tax legislation gets 
through will ease the load on business in one 
direction or another. The total volume of 
revenues doubtless will not be changed. An- 
other encouraging sign came out of the ways 
and means committee when that body voted 
unanimously not to expand the coverage of the 
Social Security Act at this time. A subcom- 
mittee of the House committee on the judiciary 
has voted a favorable report on a bill to facili- 
tate reorganization of railroads, and help re- 
habilitate lines that find themselves in diffi- 
culty. 





Campaign Will Promote 
White Lead Paint 


A campaign of interest to the lumber indus- 
try is soon to be launched on a national scale, 
by the Lead Industries Association, to promote 
the wider use of white lead paint. Channels 
through which the campaign will function in- 
clude informational booklets, special literature, 
and advertisements aimed for the widest read- 
ing public. 

The promotional plan is being directed by 
Felix Edgar Wormser, secretary and treasurer 
of the Lead Industries Association, a national 
organization of lead mining, smelting, refining 
and manufacturing companies, in conjunction 
with an augmented staff at the association’s 
headquarters, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, and the Arthur Kudner (Inc.) advertising 
agency. The campaign will include the identi- 
fication of white lead paint as “the most dur- 
able” and the slogan: “You’re Money Ahead 
When You Use White Lead.” One of the first 
phases of the campaign will be a co-operative 
and informative effort on the general subject 
of white lead for house painting, for the assist- 
ance of home-owners, farmers, and industrial 
owners of employes villages. Speakers from 
the white lead industry will augment the cam- 
paign as carried by the written word in ad- 
dresses before conventions of architects, build- 
ers, painters and paint dealers. They also will 
appear on programs of civic, luncheon, service 
and women’s clubs. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended March 
11, totaled 1,190,382 cars, as follows: Forest 
products 50,373 cars (an increase of 502 cars 
above the amount for the two weeks ended 
Feb. 25); grain, 63,555 cars; livestock, 19,812 
cars; coal, 247,443 cars; coke, 14,380 cars; ore, 
16,538 cars; merchandise, 305,842 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 472,439 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended March 11 show an increase 
of 49,702 cars above the amount for the two 
weeks ended Feb. 25. 











Wide Assortments Promptly From 


LARGE AND MODERN 
WESTERN PINE MILL 


ONE OF THE most modern lumber manufac- 
turing plants in the western pine region has 
its home at Medford, Ore. It is a big opera- 
tion, as the accompanying aerial view makes 
clear, and its complete and thoroughly uptodate 
equipment is operated by electricity generated 


at the company’s own power plant. Its exten- 
sive timber holdings of pine and Douglas fir are 
located on the slopes of the Cascade mountains 
between Medford and upper Klamath Lake, ex- 
tending up to the boundaries of Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park. From a variety of species, it is 
able to ship mixed cars promptly, not only of 
lumber but of other products. 

Medford, home of the Medford Corporation, 
is just north of the California line; 440 miles 
north of San Francisco, and 300 miles south of 
Portland. The town is located with the Cas- 
cade Mountains on the east, and the Coast 
Range on the west. It is due west from Up- 
per Klamath Lake, and southwest from famous 
Crater Lake. 

The high quality of product aimed at by the 
Medford Corporation led to its selection of 
equipment of corresponding quality, for its saw- 
mill, planing mill and kilns. The sawmill has 
two 9-foot bands, a 48-inch gang and a hori- 
zontal resaw, together with all the supplemental 
equipment of modern type that makes this an 
uptodate plant. Capacity of the sawmill is 240,- 
000 feet per 8-hour shift, and fourteen modern 
dry kilns enable the corporation to turn out 
120,000 feet per day of thoroughly kiln dried 
lumber. 

Full planing mill equipment, together with a 
cut-up factory, a lath mill and moulding depart- 
ment, rounds out the facilities to make this 
lumber manufacturing plant complete. 

The adequate stocks, comprising 25,000,000 
feet, carried by this corporation, and its effi- 
cient mechanical handling facilities, are among 
the good reasons for its ability to give satis- 
fying delivery service. 

A mono-rail crane system is used for trans- 


This is an interior view of one of the sheds 
that provide storage for 6,000,000 feet 
of Medford stock 


Stand of California Ponderosa and 

sugar pines photographed in timber 

holdings of Medford Corporation 

south of Crater Lake and west of 
Klamath Lake 


porting all lumber from the sawmill to the 
kilns, storage sheds and yard transportation 
systems. The several storage sheds have a capac- 
ity of 6,000,000 feet, the accompanying photo- 
graph showing the interior of one of the dry 
lumber storage sheds. A crane shed, with a 
capacity of 2,500,000 feet, expedites handling 
of lumber between planing mill and cars. At 
the loading shed, 25 box cars can be accom- 
modated at one time, for loading under cover. 
There is also a high-lift transit storage shed 
for reserve stocks to keep the planing mill run- 
ning to capacity. The green lumber yard is 
served by double railroad tracks and the com- 
pany’s own electric locomotives. All piling is 


ms “Va 


Illustration of the fine type of logs being 
delivered to the Medford Corporation 
plant at Medford, Ore. 


done by the latest mechanical equipment. 

Back of this fine plant is an old-growth forest, 
comprising a mixed stand of California Pon- 
derosa and sugar pines, genuine Douglas fir and 
white fir—the photograph at the head of this 
article giving an idea of the quality of the 
timber stand from which it draws its raw ma- 
terial. In addition to the corporation’s exten- 
sive timber holdings, a large amount of Gov- 
ernment timber is available in the territory, 
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guaranteeing, with the selective logging now 
being practised, continuous operation of the 
plant for twenty-five to thirty years. Careful 
logging with Caterpillar tractors, which haul 
the logs to company-owned logging railroads, 
makes it possible to leave the young growth and 
immature trees for later harvesting on a sus- 
tained-yield basis. 

Both the community of Medford, and the em- 
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ployees of the Medford Corporation, are proud 
of this $6,000,000 operation. ‘The president of 
the Medford Corporation is H. F. Chaney, of 
Portland, Ore. General Manager James H. 





Aerial view of Medford Corporation plant 
and part of the yard, indicating the scope 
of the operation 
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Owen and most of the departmental heads have 
been with the company since the plant was built. 

The lumber buyer can, from his standpoint, 
briefly sum up the Medford story: A varied 
stand of fine timber, complete sawmill, plan- 
ing mill and dry kiln facilities, large yard and 
shed stocks, with car loading under cover—all 
spelling good products in wide variety that can 
be shipped in mixed cars promptly. 





Progress in Carpentry; Merits of 


Precut Framing 


and lumber | 
turers who witnessed early construction prac- 
tices say that, long before the days of lumber 
grading and grade-marking, lumber was pur- 


Old-time carpenters manufac- 


chased “mill run.” The carpenter knew just 
what to do with his materials. His kit con- 
tained an array of hand tools, some of which 
would baffle today’s craftsmen. As construction 
of a house progressed, he selected just the right 
piece for the purpose intended and worked it 
into the structure. In the rough frame, a stick 
which looked good enough and big enough 
would find its proper place as a girder, joist 
or rafter. For doors, windows, finish frames 
and trim, lumber was selected for its appearance 
and workability and these items were sized, 
patterned and finished right on the job. 

It is important to note that the entire con- 
tents of the log were utilized in early construc- 
tion. Even after the establishment of lumber 
grades, for some years the entire contents con- 
tinued to be used—No. 3 to clears, inclusive— 
for the construction of satisfactory houses. It 
is also important to note that the builder’s lum- 
ber order included at least 10 percent coverage 
for waste. Just what the resulting scrap on 
these jobs comprised is not well recorded, but 
it is apparent that it consisted primarily of 
trimmed ends and serious defects. 

The transition into today’s construction prac- 
tices has been gradual but revolutionary. The 
reasons for this are manifold. Increased com- 
petition among builders, change of wage scales, 
the advent of power equipment, need for more 
rapid construction—each has 


contributed to * 


change in lumber requirements and change in 
carpenter methods. We now have complete 
and detailed construction regulations—require- 
ments governing both materials and their use, 
intended to be minimum standards for protec- 
tion of the public. Sizes, spans and grades of 
lumber are standardized. Currently, the entire 
contents of the log fail to find their places in 
home construction. Notably, low-grade dimen- 
sion is practically excluded from the residence 
frame. In contrast with early practice, scrap 
remaining on today’s job consists primarily of 
trimmed ends and short cut-offs. 

In an effort to determine whether or not 
low-grade dimension can have a valid use in 
today’s home construction, fully compliant with 
imposed regulations, experiments have shown 
that No. 3 dimension contains a high percentage 
of higher-grade cuttings between the big knots 
and other characteristics which cause it to be 
graded as No. 3. When shop-cut into the 
lengths required for trimmers, cripples, bracing 
and other members in residence walls, random- 
length No. 3 dimension has a reclaim of ap- 
proximately 90 percent—the resulting members 
being of No. 2 and higher grade required by 
the building codes. The 10 percent scrap devel- 
oped in the shop checks quite closely with the 
10-plus percent scrap developed on the building 
job by the old-time carpenter. 

Job and shop demonstrations have proved the 
merit of again bringing 90 percent of the log 
to the house job, through the medium of leav- 
ing the scrap in the shop and delivery of pre- 
cut framing to the job. Here is greatest econ- 
omy, adapted to today’s power equipment, 
rapid construction, prevailing building regula- 
tions, and lumber grades. 

Precut framing completes a parallel of old- 


time construction methods, in so far as lumber 
requirements are concerned. Based on industry 
need, it is of distinct value to the lumber manu- 
facturer, retail lumber dealer, builder and the 
ultimate home owner. The Manual of Precut 
Framing, No. 2, just released by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, describes job 
construction with precut framing. The No. 2 
Manual is letter size, 8 pages and cover, well 
illustrated. Manual No. 1 deals with produc- 
tion details. Single copies may be had free, 
upon request to West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, 364 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 


FSA Booklet on Small Homes 


Plans for the five-room low-cost houses built 
by the Farm Security Administration became 
available to the public when the Department of 
Agriculture published its booklet entitled “Small 
Homes” early in March. Most of the homes de- 
scribed in the booklet are farm houses, without 
plumbing, but a few are urban or suburban 
homes. All fall within the “low-cost” classifi- 
cation. FSA has received a great many re- 
quesis for the plans of these homes, almost 100 
of which were built at an average cost of 
$1,105 in the southeastern Missouri section by 
making use of a prefabrication and pre-cutting 
system. The basic plan for these houses, to- 
gether with description of the prefabrication 
method, will be found in this booklet. Other 
plans included are those used in Georgia farm 
tenant structures, the Cumberland Homesteads 
project in Tennessee, Bankhead farms in Ala- 
bama and others. The booklet may be had on 
request to the Farm Security Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
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New Or.eans, La., 
March 9.—The_ neces- 





H. M. SEAMAN, 
Houston, Tex.; 
Elected President 








sity for increase of self-control by industry was 
emphasized in the opening day’s program here 
of the fourth annual meeting of Southern Hard- 
wood Producers (Inc.) This theme, initially 
expressed by President F. W. Shatz, was re- 
iterated in various forms by other speakers. 
The board of directors met during the morn- 
ing. 

President Shatz said 1937 was a fairly good 
year, and that in 1938, despite adverse busi- 
ness conditions, a record membership had been 
developed. Curtailment of shipments during 
1938, he reported, reduced organization income, 
but the trade and statistical work was con- 
tinued by drawing on the surplus. He pointed 
out that other industries are carrying on pro- 
motion work. He referred to frices in 1938 
as reacting like a barometer preceding a storm, 
commenting that a dime per thousand was noth- 
ing compared with price cuts made to get or- 
ders. He emphasized the large return re- 
ceived by the hardwood manufacturers for the 
dime paid into the organization. The manu- 
facturers, he summed up, must face the issue 
of whether to be lone wolves subject to the 
pressure of competitive groups, or resort to 
the defense possible through numbers in or- 
ganization. 

President Shatz introduced H. M. Seaman, 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., who served 
as chairman. He, in turn, called upon J. W. 
Welsh for the treasurer’s report. The report, 
read by C. E. Miller, the organization statis- 
tician, showed income for the fiscal year end- 
in, in February, 1939, to have been $43,290.43, 
compared with $73,554.18 for the preceding pe- 
riod; disbursements were $54,530.74, compared 
with $74,250.47; assets amounted to $5,946.58 
compared with $17,286.23. 


Successful Promotional Work Is Reviewed 


Promotional work was outlined by Ed. R. 
Linn, secretary-manager, who described the 
field men as “turning door-knobs.” As a re- 
sult, he said, an expression heard in some quar- 
ters that “I did not know you had hardwoods 
in the South” was no longer heard. Mr. Linn 
referred to housing shows, specific office build- 
ing jobs, wall paneling standardization, and 
literature. The organization, he commented, 
has lost track of the “hardwood rooms” in- 
stalled in a multitude of model homes through- 
out the territory, each one of which sells more. 
An encouraging evidence noted, commented Mr. 
Linn, is the growing use by lumbermen of 
hardwood in finishing their offices. Mr. Linn 
stated the lumber trade press had been co- 
operative. 

Mr. Linn referred to the development of the 
hardwood paneling, which has resulted in 
opening new outlets; use of magnolia in vene- 
tian blinds; beech flooring activity; and the 
efforts of the organization’s field men to press 
oak and gum, endeavoring to dispel precon- 
ceived notions of these species existing in the 
trade. Carload sales can be directly traced to 
such promotion work, he stated. Demand for 
pecan is increasing, Mr. Linn indicated, so much 


Amemcanfiumberman 


so that sources of supply must be developed 
for further promotion. Work is also being 
pushed on other species, including sycamore, 
tupelo, poplar etc. 

After citing the value of statistical work, 
for use of findings by the members and by 
other hardwood groups, such as the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, Mr. Linn de- 
clared the problems involved in Federal and 
State legislation had created an added burden 
not contemplated when the Producers’ organiza- 
tion was set up. Extension of promotional work 
to include southern chambers of commerce, on 
the grounds that local products should be given 
preference, is planned. Mr. Linn concluded by 
pointing out that statistically the industry is 
in an excellent position and that prospects ap- 
pear brighter. 


Start "Public Relations’ Work at Home 


The attitude of the public in any community 
toward industry in general is a reflection of the 
status of any particular industry located there, 
declared H. M. Taliaferro, president American 





JOHN L. AVERY, 
Shreveport, La.; 
Vice President 


J. W. WELSH, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 
Treasurer 


Seating Co., in urging the hardwood manufac- 
turers to assume their own responsibilities to- 
ward their respective communities. The speaker 
vigorously urged that if individual enterprise is 
to survive, it must establish rules of conduct 
and abide by them. 

After a review of the results in production 
of wealth achieved by the American system of 
free enterprise, Mr. Taliaferro declared the 
way forward is in greater production and bet- 
ter distribution, with the foremost question to- 
day that of how the various groups can co- 
operate in bringing back 79 billion dollars in- 
come of 1929, and increase it to 100 billions. 
Industrial conditions have changed since early 
days, of artisans working with their hands 
and the owner directly in contact with em- 
ployees, to present day mass production plants, 
in which the worker contact is with foreman, 
and management representing ownership. The 
industry’s management, he said, must see to it 
that the purchaser buys to best advantage; the 
employee enjoys the best hours and pay possible ; 
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Southern Hardwood Is Urge 


Shown That Promotion Makes All Consumers Aware of South’s 
Wealth of Hardwoods -- President Compares Its Dime Expenditure 
to “Lone Wolf” Price Cuts of Dollars That Have Brought Prices 
Below Costs -- Building Uses Including Paneling Get Attention -- 


community has stability. Management, he 
emphasized, must strive to make the industry 
a valuable citizen, helping local interests in 
purchasing and supporting the movements for 
community advancement. Start your public 
relations at home, he urged the lumbermen. 

Assertion that there is need for more gen- 
eral use in the hardwood industry of statistics, 
both for contributions of facts, and application 
of conclusions to be drawn from results of 
compilations, was made by C. E. Miller, sta- 
tistician of Southern Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.), in presenting a picture of the hardwood 
situation. By devoting a few minutes each day 
to studying their own industry statistics and 
those of business in general, increased knowl- 
edge would inevitably result in more stable and 
profitable operation. Statistics for his indus- 
try as a whole can be used by the individual as 
a basis for comparing his position with like 
factors, and any great fluctuation will be readily 
apparent and can be corrected in a normal 
way. 

“The statistical position of Southern hard- 
woods today,’ Mr. Miller went on to report, 
“is greatly improved over one year ago. Stocks 
are in better balance and in more favorable 
relation with demand. New orders and 
shipments are holding well above the average 
for the past year. Production for the past sev- 
eral months has been consistently under cur- 
rent demand. Prices have slowly but con- 
sistently climbed upward from the low point of 
last June.” 


Not Faced by Large Surplus Stocks 


Southern hardwood gross stocks declined 3 
percent from Jan. 1, 1939, to Feb. 1; 17 percent 
from Jan. 1, 1938; and 18 percent from the 
peak of April 1, 1938. Unsold stocks as of 
Feb. 1, 1939, averaged 3,013,000 feet per unit, 
a decline of 15 percent from the peak of May 
1, 1938. Current stocks were placed at less 
than six months of current demand. Percent- 
age decreases in average stocks per unit in 4/4 
included: FAS plain sap gum, gross stocks 
22, and unsold, 23; No. 1 and select plain sap 
gum, 16 and 19; No. 2 plain sap gum, 14 and 
17; FAS plain tupelo, 38 and 38; No. 1 and 
select plain tupelo, 25 and 29; FAS plain white 
oak, 20 and 22; No. 1 and select plain white 
oak, 22 and 25; No. 2 plain white oak, 35 and 
38; FAS plain red oak, 17 and 15; No. 1 and 
select plain red oak, 28 and 32; No. 2 plain 
red oak, 26 and 31. Mr. Miller pointed out 
that the industry is not faced with large sur- 
pluses, but urged that inventories be reduced 
15 percent or more to conform to demand. 


Index Price Is Below Cost of Production 


He stated that the index price for southern 
hardwoods, from the $38.02 peak of March, 
1937, to the low of $23.60 of June, 1938, showed 
a “drastic drop of $14.42 per thousand, or 38 
percent,” and added that “prices at their peak 
were probably too high—and certainly were 
entirely too low at the bottom.” Mr. Miller ad- 
vised that no recent production cost figure is 
available, but estimated the average since last 
November to be between $27 and $29. In the 
face of an index price of $26.78, he said, “it 
does not take a master mind to reach the con- 
clusion that the industry should immediately 
give serious consideration to this unhealthy 
condition. Statistics prove that abnormally low 


the investor a reasonable return; and that the* market prices do not stimulate the movement of 
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to Follow Statistical Guidance 


Enforcement of Wage-Hour Law Declared Necessary to Prevent 
Further Spread of Non-Compliance -- Resolutions Ask Federal 
Forestry Control Be Postponed, Laboratory Given Additional 
Support and Tariff Loophole for Planed Cabinet Woods Plugged 


lumber, as shipments at the price peak in 
March, 1937, were 58 percent of rated capacity, 
and at the price low in June, 1938, were 37 
percent of rated capacity.” 

Total production of southern hardwoods in 
1938 was placed at 1,673 million feet, or 39 
percent of rated capacity, a decline of 31 per- 
cent from the preceding year, and 11 percent 
less than the 1,858 million feet shipped. 


Oak Flooring Stocks and Prices 


Inventories of flooring oak stocks were re- 
ported by Mr. Miller to have declined 26 per- 
cent from Jan. 1, 1938, to Feb. 1, 1939, unsold 
stocks, 31 percent; and dry stocks, 26 percent. 
Orders on hand for oak flooring (source, Na- 
tional Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion). on Feb. 1, 1939, amounted to 64 percent of 


‘stocks. 


Ralph Hill, secretary of the National Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, criticized 
the industry for “missing the boat” last year 
during which 137 million feet of oak flooring 
was sold while an $11 per thousand feet loss 
was taken, and manufacturers “went blithely 
on their way after losing $4,500,000.” 

John McClure, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, urged the South to get 
away from its reputation for always upsetting 
things and going to extremes in price matters. 
He referred to a chaotic condition in the hard- 
wood export trade as due to failure to observe 
grading practices, and condemned an inclination 
to sweeten grades in the domestic trade, which 
he said existed to a slight extent and should 
be promptly stamped out. 

The industry was invited by Prof. Hayes, of 
the forestry school, Louisiana State University, 
to avail itself of the small test kiln there. 

Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, sought and 
obtained immediate action in support of na- 
tional legislation for the extension of the FHA 
measures due to expire July 1. 

Members named to the nominating commit- 
tee included: John L. Avery, chairman; H. A. 
Evans, George H. Henderson, D. H. Hall and 
Carl Faust. The committee on resolutions in- 
cluded: Stanley Horn, chairman, John W. 
Bailey and Carl White. 


Forester Scores Proposed Cutting 
Regulation 


Regulation of cutting by the national Govern- 
ment, and the extent to which it will be ad- 
vanced, are matters that will be determined by 
how rapidly the lumber industry, with the aid 
of State agencies, gets on top of the problem 
itself, declared Captain John B. Woods, fores- 
ter for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Harry Lee Baker, Florida State forester, in 
attacking the proposals of the U. S. Forester 
for regulation of cutting practices on privately- 
owned forest lands, declared such regulation 
would not work, because it would require fifty 
deputies in each county—and results would still 
be doubtful. He branded the plan as “bureau- 
cratic,” and advanced without any attempt being 
made to confer with State foresters and private 
forest owners. He quoted figures from the 
U. S. Forest Survey, and declared that if for- 
est fires were stamped out, production would 
double itself. “There exists no justification for 
Federal regulation on the basis that scarcity is 
Just around the corner,’ Mr. Baker declared. 
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He then went on to assert that the public’s 
responsibilities in matters of fire protection, 
taxation, forest credits, and timber theft have 
not been met fully, and declared that when 
such responsibilities are met the owners will 
respond. He pointed out that the proposal of 
the State foresters for a county forest exten- 
sion service, along lines parallel to the farm 
county agent system, was side-tracked when 
offered as an amendment to the Clark-Mc- 
Nary Act. Mr. Baker urged that State forestry 
services be caused to function in forest prod- 
ucts promotion work, serving as a link between 
the Forest Products Laboratory and large con- 
sumers. 

In an inspirational talk, Clayton Rand, Gulf- 
port, (Miss.), publisher, declared the key log to 
the jam preventing the movement of business 
is “uncertainty,” The solutions to today’s prob- 
lems are in the 1932 Democratic platform, he 
believes. 

New Directorate Is Elected 


Following Mr. Rand’s talk, Chairman Avery 
submitted the nominating committee’s report, 





ED. R. LINN, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 
Secretary-Manager 


Cc. ARTHUR BRUCE, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 
Discusses Wage-Hour 


the adoption of which resulted in the election 
of directors for the new year to include the fol- 
lowing : 

John L. Avery, Frost Lumber Industries, 
Shreveport, La.; John W. Bailey, Eastman- 
Gardiner Hardwood Co., Laurel, Miss.; Blucher 
Blair, Midway Lumber Co., Blountstown, Fla.; 
K. L. Emmons, Mississippi Valley Hardwood 
Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; Carl L. Faust, Faust 
Bros. Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss.; C. L. Freiler, 
Denkmann Lumber Co., Hammond, La.; Le- 
Roy Glaze, Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), 
Oakdale, La.; W. R. Jones, Mengel Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. W. Wells, J. W. Wells Lumber 
Co., Montgomery, Ala.; N. F. McGowin, W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala.; Jas. A. Mc- 
Graw, McGraw-Curran Lumber Co., Yazoo City, 
Miss.; C. W. Parham, C. W. Parham Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lee Robinson, Mobile 
River Saw Mill Co. (Inc.), Mt. Vernon, Ala.; 
W. E. Sailor, Long-Bell: Lumber Co., DeRid- 
der, La.; H. Brooke Sale, Hoffman Lumber 
Co., Columbia, S. C.; F. W. Shatz, Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., Helena, Ark.; H. M. 
Seaman, Kirby Lumber Corp., Houston, Tex.; 
Cc. C. Sheppard, Louisiana Central Lumber 
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Co., Clarks, La.; E. M. 
Vestal, Vestal Lumber 





F. W. SHATZ, 
Helena, Ark.; 
Retiring President 








& Manufacturing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. M. 
Welsh, Welsh Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Carl White, Breece-White Manufacturing Co., 
Eudora, Ark., and Dave Johnson, Tendal 
Lumber Co., Waverly, La. 


Promoting Building Uses of Hardwoods 


“One of the biggest obstacles to getting wood 
used in the various Federal and Federal-aid 
projects of a few years ago, and even in the 
slum clearance projects built under P.W.A.,” 
declared Walter H. Scales, architectural engi- 
neer for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in addressing the afternoon ses- 
sion, “was ‘buck-passing.’ Architects and offi- 
cials said they would be glad to use lumber 
but . ...” Now Nathan Strauss, National 
Administrator for U.S.H.A., has issued a defi- 
nite statement that designs and selections of 
materials were strictly in the hands of the lo- 
cal authorities and their architects, and there 
would be no discrimination by U.S.H.A. If 
you or anyone else are told that competing ma- 
terials are to be used because of any order 
from U.S.H.A., demand at once specific evi- 
dence, he suggested. He pointed out that 
lumber must be promoted locally. Technical 
data are available to support wood’s conten- 
tions. Mr. Scales referred to a number of 
projects in which NLMA’s field activities have 
resulted in wood being used, and cited savings 
that accrued. He suggested promotion of pan- 
elling in private projects financed under the 
Housing Act, but said that if a city’s building 
code bans wood, promotion work will not pro- 
duce sales, so urged the manufacturers to have 
their employees on the alert to report impend- 
ing changes in local ordinances. The uses of 
hardwoods, notably oak, with connectors, for 
church and college and lodge hall trusses, were 
pointed out by Mr. Scales, who also suggested 
that the Grade-Use Guide should be given to 
architect, engineer and building contractor in- 
stead of the hardwood grade rule book. 


Compliers with Wage-Hour Law Lose 


In opening the forum on the Wage-Hour law, 
C. Arthur Bruce, chairman of the Southern 
Hardwood Industry Committee, said operators 
can not give sufficient time to study all relation- 
ships under the law, and therefore they must 
depend upon committees. He asserted the Wage- 
Hour law is here to stay, until experience shows 
the legislation fails to produce what it was 
aimed at. He reminded the manufacturers that 
wages will go to 30 cents an hour, and the 
work-week to 42 hours in seven months (Oc- 
tober). The limitation of hours, he declared, 
is a greater burden than the wage rate. He 
referred to the sending of 65 investigators into 
the South to get violation data. The field man 
of the Producers’ organization contacted 600 
operations, he said, stating that some mills are 
not complying with the law and are getting 
business away from others. The conditions, he 
said, will be placed before the operators in a 
series of district meetings. The Committee, 
Mr. Bruce said, has been authorized to pre- 
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pare an analysis of the reports and place the 
summary before Administrator Andrews, with 
a demand for action. 


Law Not Enforced; Chiselers Take Orders 


Expressing himself in accord with what Mr. 
Bruce said, except as to possibilities of early 
action, C. C. Sheppard, chairman of the South- 
ern Pine Industry Committee, said some in- 
dustries can not abide by the hours, because 
the product can not take the price. When 
buyers stop taking the product and_ the 
only thing to do is to close down, the 
Government (which will not allow  clos- 
ing down) will want to take the next step 
and will say price fixing is necessary, and this 
leads into production control, which is sociali- 
zation that this country doesn’t want. You'll 
abide by the law, observed Mr. Sheppard, un- 
til the chiselers put you out of business, and 
that won’t be as long as you think. This manu- 
facturer declared that men who took a 25 per- 
cent cut because of the law, won't sit idly by, 
and are ready for action at the ballot box. Mr. 
Sheppard referred to the statement made to As- 
sistant Administrator Dahlberg in the Southern 
Pine meeting, in which warning was given that 
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if enforcement is not forthcoming promptly, 
non-compliance would spread like wildfire, until 
the U. S. Army couldn’t enforce the law. 


Franklin Turner, of St. Stephens, S. C.,, 
(Turner-Farber-Love, Inc.), referred to mills, 
operating under advice from lawyers, and not 
complying with the law, that sell at $8 less, 
and he gave some particulars as to bookkeep- 
ing devices. The 30-cent wage will bring even 
greater violation, he said. He estimated that, 
in the Southeast, 25 percent of lumber moving 
into consumption is produced in non-compli- 
ance with the Wage-Hour law. 

Mr. Berckes advised that Mr. Andrews will 
address the Southern Pine Association on 
March 24, and, after some discussion, action 
was deferred on the suggestion that “enforce- 
ment or repeal” be faced. 


Resolutions Cover Tariff, "Lab" and 
Forestry 


Upon submission by the resolutions commit- 
tee, the Producers went on record as: (1) Ask- 
ing Congress to hasten action to plug the tariff 
loophole under which foreign cabinet woods are 
admitted by surfacing one side only. (2) Ask- 
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ing $1,000,000 appropriation for the Forest 
Products Laboratory, as originally authorized. 
(3) Opposing any legislation for extension of 
Federal control in forestry until more time has 
been given to demonstrate what private owners 
can do. 

Dave Johnson, president of the National 
Lumber Exporters Association, invited the 
lumbermen to join his organization on the 
Steamship Rotterdam, sailing from New Or- 
leans March 26 for a five day convention cruise. 


New Officers Named by Directors 


New Orveans, La., March 20.—H. M. Sea- 
man, vice president and general manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Corp., Houston, Tex., was elected 
president of the Southern Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.) at a directors’ meeting following the 
fourth annual convention here March 10. He 
succeeds F. W. Shatz, Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Co., Helena, Ark., who served two years. Other 
officers named included John L. Avery, of Frost 
Lumber Industries (Inc.), Shreveport, La., vice 
president; and J. W. Welsh, of Welsh Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., treasurer. Ed. R. Linn 
and C. E, Miller were re-named secretary-man- 
ager and statistician, respectively. 





NORTHERN PINE BACKS NATIONAL 
PROMOTION AND SALES TRAINING 


Plans Co-operation With Ontario White Pine Group--Asks Changes 
in FHA Specifications to Put Northern Species on Even Footing 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 15.—A keynote 
of optimism was struck at the annual meeting 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion here today, when Secretary W. A. Ellinger 
reported to the assembly that “our shipments 
the last half of 1938 exceeded those of the first 
half by 27 percent, and the volume so far this 
year is approximately 17 percent above that of 
the same period last year.” 

The meeting was held in the offices of the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. A number of 
committee chairmen, scheduled to submit re- 
ports, were unable to reach the city because 
of a raging blizzard which blocked highways. 


Most of the Officers Re-elected 


Most of the officers, including President J. A. 
Mathieu, Rainy Lake, Ont., were re-elected. 
Besides Mr. Mathieu, they are: 


Vice president—Leonard G. Carpenter, Min- 
neapolis. 

Secretary—W. A. Ellinger, Minneapolis. 

Directors—J. A. Mathieu, Leonard G. Car- 
penter, S. L. Coy, G. F. McDonald and J. B. 
Winton. 

Bureau of Grades—H. A. Johnson, C. M. 
Carlson, Robert Ziemer. 

Governmental Relations—A. W. Clapp, 
chairman; L. G. Carpenter and R. C. Winton. 

Traffic—R. H. Dahlberg, chairman; R. J. 
Henderson and J. H. Webb. 

Forest Conservation—G. EH. Marshall, 
chairman; R. A. Hunt, W. T. Leonard, H. H. 
Richmond and C. G. Williams. 

President Mathieu presided at the meeting, 
opening the session by calling on Secretary EI- 
linger for a financial report, which showed all 
bills paid and a balance on hand. Secretary 
Ellinger also read the report of the auditor, E. 
A. Johnson. 

Secretary Ellinger’s report follows in part: 

Our members in 1938 experienced a de- 
crease of 25 percent in shipments from 1937. 
There is some encouragement in the fact 
that our shipments the last half of 1938 ex- 
ceeded those of the first half by 27 percent, 
and that the volume so far this year is 
approximately 17 percent above that of the 
same period last year. 


INSPECTIONS—Our inspector made 83 mill 
inspection visits during the past year, han- 
dled two reinspections for members, and an 
equal number for non-members. He also 
loaded out three cars for members and four 
for non-members. 

BUREAU OF GRADES—tThe bureau of 
grades spent Aug. 10, 11 and 12 with our 
inspector at Cloquet, International Falls and 
Fort Frances checking his application of the 
rules, and expressed satisfaction with his 
showing. 

FOREST CONSERVATION — Your forest 
conservation committee devoted considerable 
time and study to forest conservation prob- 
lems in 1938, participated in the Tri-State 
Forest Conservation Conference in St. Paul, 
and in the hearing before the State legisla- 
ture interim committee on forestry at St. 
Paul, 


Support of National Promotion, Sales Training 


TRADE PROMOTION—Trade promotion 
work has been largely of a follow-up na- 
ture; this work was discontinued some time 
ago. 

NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION—Our dues last year were at 
the rate of 1% cents per thousand feet on 
shipments. We also contributed 1 cent 
toward the support of trade promotion work 
conducted by American Forest Products In- 
dustries. In addition, five of our members, 
representing over 90 percent of our ship- 
ments, voluntarily contributed 2 cents during 
the last half of 1938 in order that the Na- 
tional could continue the necessary national 
lumber industry activities during a period 
when its regular dues receipts were insuffi- 
cient. By resolution of our board of direc- 
tors, we are this year paying dues to the 
National at the rate of 2 cents, and are 
continuing our support of American Forest 
Products Industries on the basis of 1 cent 
per thousand feet. 


RETAIL SALES DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM—tThe retail sales development pro- 
gram sponsored by the Merchandising Insti- 
tute is making excellent progress. A late 
report shows that nearly 1,400 enrollments 
have been received for the course. Our 
association contributed its pro rata share 
towards the financing of this undertaking, 
and members are urged to continue encour- 
aging their retail customers to enroll em- 
ployees in the course. 


FHA SPECIFICATIONS—Federal Housing 





Administration insured 
mortgages are becom- 
ing an increasingly im- 
portant factor in the 
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Re-elected President 





construction of small 
homes, and mini- 
mum construction requirements 





issued by 
FHA determine the extent to which the 
various species may be used on such con- 


struction. It has recently been brought to 
our attention that some of our important 
species are not listed among the acceptable 
woods by FHA, and investigation disclosed 
that those that were listed were in some in- 
stances placed at a disadvantage with other 
woods because of the grades designated for 
certain purposes. We have requested that the 
omissions be supplied, and that corrections in 
grade specifications be made so that our 
species may compete upon an equal basis. 
Another problem occupying our attention on 
FHA specifications deals with obtaining a 
satisfactory strength rating for one of our 
important species. 

Separate minimum construction require- 
ments for new dwellings are issued by FHA 
for each State, and the requirements for 
Michigan specify grade marked lumber ef- 
fective April 1. This means official associa- 
tion or recognized inspection bureau marked 
lumber, as lumber that bears only an indi- 
vidual manufacturer’s grade marks is not 
acceptable. 

GENERAL—The association has been con- 
ducting its activities upon a new plan of 
operation since the first of the year, and, 
while things have run smoothly so far, suffi- 
cient time has not elapsed to make a real 
test of the plan. 


J. N. Winton reported on a conference with 
representatives of the White Pine Bureau of 
Canada, at which possibilities for closer co- 
operation between the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers Association and the group of white pine 
producers in eastern Ontario were discussed. 

A. W. Clapp, chairman of the Governmental 
relations committee, and G. E. Marshall, chair- 
man of the forest conservation committee, who 
were absent because of the storm, did not sub- 
mit reports. 
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Utah Lumber Dealers See Good 
Business Ahead For The Year 


Satt Lake City, Utau, March 20.—The 
fourteenth annual convention of the Utah Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, held March 10-11 at 
the Hotel Utah, aroused a great deal of enthu- 
siasm, as was shown by the record registration 
of over 400. Most of the dealers were very 
optimistic about the prospects for business this 
year. 

In his annual message, E. L. Burton of Og- 
den, president, said the great field for a build- 
ing boost lies in small homes, especially one- 
family units, on account of present low prices. 
“Seventy percent of the nation’s working popu- 
lation is well enough paid to purchase low 
cost houses,” he said. 

It would be difficult to pick out the most out- 
standing talk of the convention, as they all were 
fine. The address by Joe Sanders of the Insul- 
ite Company, Minneapolis, entitled “Be Your- 
self,” was especially interesting. Mr. Sanders 
mentioned the need for at least 500,000 build- 
ing units during the coming year, and was par- 
ticularly optimistic concerning the future of the 
entire building industry. 

W. J. Ivey, of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, Seattle, Wash., showed an_ illustrated 
sound picture entitled “Here’s How.” This 
also was of particular interest to all those at- 
tending, since it gave a number of new ideas 
concerning the use of red cedar shingles. 

J. E. Mackie, western manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, San 
Francisco, Calif., outlined the “National Small 
Homes Demonstration Program for 1939.” 
This was well received and unanimously en- 
dorsed. 

Sales Training Is Endorsed 
The “Tested Selling Methods” of the Mer- 


chandising Institute, as outlined by W. C. Bell, 
secretary-manager of the Western Retail Lum- 
berman’s Association, was featured on Satur- 
day. It was the opinion of the members at- 
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tending the convention that this program was 
an exceptional one and should be given support. 

O. Sheldon, retiring president of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and 
vice president of the Tri-State Lumber Co., of 
Salt Lake City, mentioned the 1940 joint con- 
vention of the Western and Utah associations 
in Salt Lake City, and enumerated advantages 
of an association in working out problems com- 
mon to all member dealers. Mr. Sheldon, re- 
cently returned from convention of the Western 
association at Portland, Ore., stated that con- 


vention delegates had been unanimously opti- 
mistic about the 1940 business outlook. 

The entertainment features of the conven- 
tion were the Old Guard dinner on Friday eve- 
ning, which was attended by the past officers 
of the association, and the annual dinner dance 
in the LaFayette ballroom of the Hotel Utah 
on Saturday evening, at which time plates were 
set for over 400. 

Friday noon the visiting retailers were the 
guests of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Utah at luncheon. 


Officers Are Elected 


The following officers and advisory council 
members were elected: 

President—John O. Beesley, Mutual Coal & 
Lumber Co., Provo. 

First Vice President—Donald E. Smith, 
Smith Bros. Lumber Co., Logan. 

Second Vice President—F. D. Bryner, Mu- 
tual Lumber Co., Price. 

Treasurer—C. N. Sargent, Morrison-Merrill 
& Co., Salt Lake City. 

Advisory Council—W. W. Anderson, Ander- 
son Lumber Co., Ogden; Lowe Ashton, Heber 
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ELMER L. BURTON, 
Ogden, Utah; 
Retiring President 


DONALD E. SMITH, 
Logan, Utah; 
Ist Vice President 


City; Ray H. Biele, Morrison-Merrill & Co., 
Salt Lake City; R. L. Irvine, Utah Lumber Co., 
Salt Lake City; Arthur Jones, Cedar Lumber 
& Hardware Co., Cedar City; Charles Leger, 
Central Commission & Supply Co., Helper; 
A. E. Money, Jex Lumber Co., Spanish Fork; 
Hyrum B. Wheelwright, Wheelwright Lum- 
ber Co., Ogden; Ed. Winchester, Wilson Lum- 
ber Co., Tremonton. 


New Sales Company Offers 
Perfected Service on Redwood 


Of particular interest to buyers and users of 
redwood, throughout the eastern part of the 
country especially, is the announcement that 
California Redwood Distributors (Ltd.) has 
succeeded The Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois 
and Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.), and has 
established general headquarters in the Pure 
Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
with additional offices in the Chanin Building, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

This new company will handle all sales in 
the thirty-eight eastern States for the two 
parent companies located in California. These 
companies operate four sawmills, two at Scotia, 
one at Eureka and one at Samoa, Calif., with 
a capacity of approximately 300,000,000 feet 
of redwood annually. Their present lumber 
stocks total 165,000,000 feet. 

President of California Redwood Distrib- 
utors (Ltd.) is Leonard Hammond, of San 
Francisco, with Carl Bahr general manager, 
who will make his headquarters in Chicago. 
Included in the new organization will be Frank 
R. Adams and Harold Bendorf of The Pacific 
Lumber Co. of Illinois, of Chicago; W. E. 
Rutledge, New York, George Knab and F. L. 
ao Chicago, of Hammond Lumber Co. 

ne.). 

All present district managers, wholesalers, 
commission men, field men and the Chicago 
and New York office staffs of the two com- 
panies will be retained. 

The coalition of these two great redwood 
organizations will make possible better service 
to the trade under all conditions, for, with 
their combined operations and timber resources, 
there need never be a time when ample stocks 
and full assortments will not be available to 
the trade in any quantities desired. 

California Redwood Distributors (Ltd.) 
enters the field with an outstanding personnel, 
the combination of whose energy, knowledge 
and acquaintanceship should assure to the trade 
perfect service in every way. Carl Bahr, gen- 
eral manager, comes to the new organization 
from the California Redwood Association, which 
he has directed so successfully for the past 
three years. Frank R. Adams, as vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, has been the dynamic 


force behind the sales promotion effort of the 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois for many years, 
and in this work has been ably seconded by 
Harold Bendorf, his assistant sales manager. 
W. E. Rutledge, of New York, as vice presi- 
dent and eastern sales manager, George Knab 
as central sales manager, and F. L. Brown, 
both of Chicago, have been in charge of east- 
ern distribution for the Hammond Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) for a number of years, and through 
their efforts have made that company’s name 
and product familiar to redwood buyers and 
users generally throughout the East. The ef- 
forts of this distinguished coterie, all well 
versed in the qualities and proper uses of red- 
wood and headed up under one general direc- 
tion, will assure to the former customers of 
both companies and many new ones an even 
better and more complete service than has 
been given heretofore. 

After conferring with them and arranging 
for opening a general office in Chicago, Carl 
Bahr, general manager, accompanied by’ Frank 
Adams and George Knab, went to New York 
for a conference with W. E. Rutledge and to 
perfect necessary details for launching the new 
organization in that territory. 





Must Revise Wallboard Rates 


New Orteans, La., March 20.—Revision of 
rates on wallboard from southern territory to 
Ohio river crossings further north must be 
effected by June 9 in such a way as not to 
prejudice the Celotex Co., at Marrero, La., 
under a report prepared by I. C. C. Commis- 
sioner Porter. The report sustained objections 
to proposed rates, alleged by complainant to 
favor manufacturers at Laurel, Miss. and 
Greenville. Proposed rates are 22.5 percent 
of first class. 





HIGH INSULATING VALUE is obtained from 
western red cedar because of its six to ten thou- 
sand minute air cells in each square inch, as 
disclosed by the microscope. This species is 
widely used for the making roof shingles. 
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Activity of the Fort Wayne 
Housing Authority, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., which has resulted in the 
construction of 50 small houses al- 
legedly for the purpose of directly 
clearing away as many slum dwell- 
ings, has been given a good deal 
of publicity, much of which has 
told only a part of the story. Re- 
cently the number of- inquiries be- 
ing received daily by the local 
Chamber of Commerce took a 
sharp spurt when a popular maga- 
zine with a national circulation 
published a double-spread of pic- 
tures with a brief article. Part of 
one of the cut lines under one of 
the pictures stated that “Total cost 
of materials which go into each 
house is $460.” The figure quoted 
represents approximately half of 
the actual material cost as given 
by Wm. B. F. Hall, president, the 
Fort Wayne Housing Authority, 
who said, “The figure is, of course, 
incorrect. I don’t know where 
they got it; certainly not from us.” 


Since many of the inquiries 
which threaten to deluge the city 
are from lumber dealers, and per- 
haps all the rest from customers 
or potential customers of lumber 
dealers in all sections of the coun- 
try, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
presents this story by a staff mem- 
ber of what he heard from offi- 
cers of the Fort Wayne Housing 
Authority, lumber dealers and as- 
sociation secretaries, and what he 
saw and heard as he visited sev- 
eral of the renters of the houses 
in their homes. It was impossible 
in all of the interviews that were 
obtained to discover any disagree- 
ment or conflict over motives. 
Everyone was entirely sympathetic 
with any constructive effort to im- 
prove housing conditions. There 
was sharp resentment toward much 
of the publicity that has given the 
impression that Fort Wayne is a 
city of slums. Decidedly, it is 
not. 

There is universal agreement 
among the men who were inter- 
viewed that the process which has 
resulted in construction of the 50 
houses will not solve the slum 
clearance or housing problems in 
Fort Wayne or in any other city. 
No one intends to represent the 
cost of the houses as either $460 
or $900. The cost is closer to 
$1,500 and up. Here there is de- 
bate revolving around what the 
houses may cost eventually because 
of the unique agreement made be- 
tween the housing authority and 
the owners of land parcels on 
which the houses are built. There 
is contention on the part of ma- 
terial men and contractors that if 
to private enterprise the local 
building department and the FHA 
will grant the same concessions in 
waiving statutory and other re- 
quirements that have been granted 
to the Housing Authority, private 
enterprise using accepted material 
and labor sources will construct 
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~ 50 Houses Built by 
Housing Authority 


conventional type houses both 
larger and better for the same or 
less money than the 50 unconven- 
tional houses have cost. That this 
is no idle boast is reflected in the 
fact that a conventional house, bet- 
ter in every way than those built 
by the Authority, was erected by a 
contractor paying prevailing wage 
scales, and conforming to local 
building codes, and sold for $1,528. 


There is also contention from 
the same sources that it is highly 
questionable whether the 50 houses, 
brand new, offer any appreciable 
improvement over many of the 
houses which it is proposed to 
abandon and raze. Finally, when 
the claims made for the houses by 
Mr. Hall are stacked against the 
criticisms leveled against them, it 
is probable that no real disagree- 
ment exists even about the results 
that have been obtained. 


Authority President Speaks 


The Fort Wayne Housing 
Authority, said Mr. Hall, was ap- 
pointed in February, 1938, by the 
mayor under the terms of In- 
diana legislation passed to take 
advantage of the Wagner-Stea- 
gall Act. We started a survey 
of housing conditions here, which 
is not yet complete. We went to 
Indianapolis and saw where 22 
acres of negro slums had been 
cleared away and replaced by 
apartment houses. The negroes 
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Fort Wayne Housing Authority Gets 

FHA Insurance on Shoddy Building, 

Sidesteps Building Codes, Erects on 
Vacant Lots, Clears No Slums 


had averaged $10 a month rent 
in the old houses. With WPA 
subsidies, “palaces for the poor” 
had been built, but, unfortunately, 
the negroes who had been dis- 
possessed could not afford to live 
in these “palaces.” 

We asked how much the very 
lowest income groups could af- 
ford to pay, and we found that 
in Fort Wayne for the class of 
people we wanted to house, the 
price is ten to twelve dollars a 
month. Our problem, then, was 
to build down to ten dollars a 
month. Nine hundred dollars was 
all we could spend, and to get 
down to that figure we had to 
throw out all the frills of hous- 
ing—to count out all things that 
are not productive, and leave only 
shelter, warmth and sanitation. 
The Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., was father of 
the construction idea. It de- 
vised the system, and Purdue 
University first put it into prac- 
tice, and adapted it to unskilled 
labor. Frank Watson, who helped 
write FHA, was in charge of the 
experiments at Purdue. He was 
called back to Washington about 
the time we were playing with 
the idea, but he was loaned to us 
when we got ready to move. He 
was the technician—he set up the 
factory for the production of wall 
and roof panels. 

Labor wanted us to pay the 
prevailing wage scale. Wecould- 
n’t do it and get the construc- 
tion cost down within the means 
of the lowest income. group. 
Labor finally agreed with us that 
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while we perhaps were not help- 
ing it we were not hurting 
it in putting up the 50 houses. 
The WPA _ forces’ represented 
energy that could be used con- 
structively, so we adapted the 
houses to the limitations and 
capabilities of that class of labor 
and used it to fabricate the pan- 
els and to erect the houses. We 
had to get land, and there are 
many vacant lots and parcels of 
vacant land which we decided 
we could use while it was lying 
unproductive. The aim was to 
house the same families in the 
same location at the same rent. 
The first thing to do was demol- 
ish the sub-standard houses on 
the lots, build new ones, and give 
the dispossessed tenants first 
preference for the new ones. 


Use WPA Labor 


It should be explained here that 
early in 1938 the United States 
Housing Authority ear- 
marked $1,500,000 for a _ slum 
clearance project in Fort Wayne. 
Under its regulations the city 
was to raise ten percent of this 
amount to complete the improve- 
ment. The Fort Wayne Housing 
Authority then evolved a plan by 
which it said it would be able 
to make the fund available with- 
out attempting the sale of bonds or 
the appropriation of city funds. 
For construction of the house 
evolved at Purdue University it 
was estimated that materials would 
cost $900, and this estimate was 
sound, as borne out subsequently. 
Through some channel thé Au- 
thority secured WPA labor for 





Exterior view of one of five Authority 
houses with cinder driveway at rear 
and mud-flat in front. 





construction and supervision, so 
that neither of these items is in- 
cluded in publicized costs. Funds 
for the project were furnished by 
local lending institutions on a 
blanket mortgage at a 4% percent 
interest rate, amortizing in 20 
years, and guaranteed by FHA. It 
was proposed that owners: of slum 
dwellings should deed their prop- 
erties over to the Authority in re- 
turn for $1.00 and exemption from 
taxation while the house remained 
on the site. The owner was to be 
given a contract under which he 
could reclaim his lot, and the house 
would be moved to some other lo- 
cation. After five years the lot 
owner could reclaim without cost; 
before that he would be required 
to pay the cost of the removal in 
gradually reducing amounts, the 
highest cost being $150 for the re- 
moval of one house during the first 
year. To this date, none of the so- 
called slum houses has been razed, 





Floor plan of Fort Wayne Housing 

Authority house. $900 in material 

and a minimum of $600 in PWA 

labor brings cost to at least $1500. 
50 were built. 
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Authority house sandwiched in be- 
tween two fairly modern and recent 
conventional houses. 





most, if not all of them have been 
rented to new tenants and are still 
occupied, and all of the 50 Au- 
thority houses have been con- 
structed on vacant property. 

The line formed on the right, 
said Mr. Hall, when we announced 
that we could take land off peo- 
ple’s hands for temporary use. 
In the case of houses placed on 
vacant lots we try to house some 
family from the immediate 
neighborhood that lives in the 
worst place and has the greatest 


than renting them. We have 
shown that you can achieve low 
rentals if you cut out the frills. 
Anybody who tried to adapt this 
idea to private capital and skilled 
labor could undoubtedly effect 
economies that we cannot make 
with unskilled labor. 


Plan Is No Cure-Alll 


Our plan is not a cure-all for 
housing of the future. The thing 
the Fort Wayne Housing Author- 
ity is doing is entirely temporary, 
and I hope we can get out of it 
in the next few years. We now 
have 50 houses, and we are rec- 
ommending that we build 200 
more—100 like the first 50, and 
100 by conventional methods. We 











need. 
that anyone who owns a shack 
can make more than the taxes 


Fort Wayne is so crowded 


by renting it. The Fire Marshal 
cannot condemn shacks, because 
there are no houses for the peo- 
ple to move into. If we build 100 
more of these houses we will have 
an escape valve through which 
the slum houses could be con- 
demned and torn down. 


Unconventional Design 


The houses are constructed on 
flat concrete slabs, four inches 
thick, reinforced with four-inch 
mesh, and placed on eight inches 
of gravel. We bought the con- 
crete from a local ready-mix 
plant. We bought the plywood 
direct from the manufacturer in 
carload lots. We called in rep- 
resentatives of building contrac- 
tors, material supply men, the 
real estate board and the banks, 
and said that we preferred to 
deal with local material men, but 
that any additional cost caused 
by them would have to be passed 
on to the renters. So, we took 
prices on everything from a large 
mail-order house, and told the 
local material men, “Here are the 
Prices we can get.” They beat 
the prices in every single case 
except on window sash. No dealers 
here handled the kind of plywood 
we wanted, so when we bought 
direct we were not hurting them. 

These are rental properties. We 
cannot sell the products of WPA 
labor. Anyway, we can do more 
800d controlling the properties 


need at least 2,000 units to re- 
place the sub-standard ones. In 
the long run private capital has 
got to solve the slum clearance 
and housing problems. Our plan 
can never do it—it only sets an 
example. These houses are bet- 
ter than the ones the people who 
live in them have moved from, 
even though they will outrage 
the typical American who wants 
only the best. They get smelly 
when closed. They offer little 
in the way of real individual 
privacy that many of us are ac- 
customed to, but they are better 
than many of these people have 
ever had before. 


Labor $600 to $900 


Various estimates and statements 
of actual WPA labor costs were 
encountered from which it seems 
probable that the first houses re- 
quired about $900 worth of WPA 
labor, and the later ones, when the 
crews became more familiar with 
the process, entailed a cost of $600. 
The financial setup allows $460 
for WPA labor on each house. 
One of the misleading bits of pub- 
licity states that the houses can 
be erected in one hour and forty 
minutes. One source of informa- 
tion close to the facts stated that 





Open plumbing below, open shelves 

above form kitchen and pantry in one 

end of living room in Fort Wayne 
Housing Authority house. 


it requires one day for the concrete 
slab, one hour and forty minutes to 
erect the shell, one-half day in the 
plant to fabricate the panels. Noth- 
ing was said about the time re- 
quired to lay the roof, make utility 
connections, install plumbing and 


paint both interior and exterior. 


There is a vast difference between 
one hour and forty minutes for 
erecting the house, and the same 
time for erecting the shell and par- 
tition, but the general impression 
that has been given the public, 
judging from many of the letters 
that have been received as a result 
of some of the publicity that has 
gone out is that someone has made 
it possible to build and sell a com- 
plete house for $900 that can be 
set up ready for occupancy in one 
hour and forty minutes. 

Sidewalls and interior partitions 
of the houses are of uniform size 





House from which family moved to 

new Authority house. Was re-rented 

the day after it was vacated instead 
of being torn down. 





and construction. They are 4x8- 
foot frames of 2x4 lumber with 
¥%-inch waterproof plywood nailed 
and glued on the outside, and %- 
inch plywood nailed and glued on 
the inside. Space between the 
faces is filled with rockwool bats, 
not purchased from the dealers or 
any of the better-known -manufac- 
turers. Panel connecting rods are 
bolted through plates at the 
corners. Horizontally through the 
upper and lower parts of the pan- 
els are placed paper tubes to re- 
ceive steel tie rods which hold the 
sections together without fouling 








Part of large group of Authority 

houses on mud flat. Access to site 

is by means of foot bridge in right 
foreground. 





the insulation as the rods are 
inserted after the panels have 
been placed upright. The only 
fastening of the frame to the con- 
crete slab is by means of vertical 
rods from the roof corners 
to the slab. The bottoms of 
the panels are laid on the con- 
crete slab with only a piece of 
building paper between. Panels are 
splined on the sides. Windows 
are regular six-light, 8x10 sash, 
set sideways to slide horizontally on 
metal guides. There is no trim, 
and the frame is formed by allow- 
ing the plywood on both sides to 


overlap the panel frame. Tacked 
on the outside is bronze screen 
cloth, Door stops are %%4-inch 


stock, and door sills are 1-inch 
stock. Windows are without hard- 
ware except small hooks to secure 
them to the plywood wall when 
closed. 

Roof panels use 2x6-inch framing, 
four feet wide and 16 and 24 feet 
long, filled with rock wool. These 
are fastened together in much the 
same way as the wall panels, and 
covered with a 17-year specifica- 
tion gravel-covered builtup roof. 


Call Plumbing Inadequate 


In one end of the combination 
living room, dining room, kitchen 
is an enameled iron sink and a fuel 
oil heating stove, the latter con- 
nected to a water-heating coil ex- 
tending through the wall to a 30- 
gallon hot water storage tank in a 
corner of the 4 by 8% foot bath- 
room. In the bathroom is a leg- 
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stand tub with a sloping end, set in 
the four-foot axis, a modern water 
closet and an enameled iron lava- 
tory. The soil pipe is exposed, 
and a flimsy, midget medicine cabi- 
net is included above the lavatory. 
The January issue of Plumbing 
and Heating Business says of the 
houses, “As things stand, the fin- 
ished houses have not been ap- 
proved nor even inspected because 
they don’t comply with the Fort 
Wayne plumbing code. Ordinarily, 
if a building were erected in vio- 
lation of the code, occupancy would 
he forbidden until the code was 
complied with. But this project, 
evidently, is different. The build- 
ing department is silent as _ to 
its intentions. Our correspondent 
could find no one in Fort Wayne 
who could explain why the code is 
not enforced. The Authority was 
told that it would cost no more 
than $70 per house to bring them 
into conformity with the code. 
Among the suggested changes was 
flue-lining in the chimney, six-inch 
instead of four-inch soil line, in- 
dividual venting, elimination of 
certain kinds of galvanized pipe 
and installation of a_ soil-pipe 
clean-out.” 


Roofs Flat, Unpitched 


_Roofs are flat, entirely without 
pitch. Light fixtures are short 
drop-cords or single-outlet _re- 
ceptacles in the ceiling. Baseboard 
is a plain 2x4 with a beveled edge. 
Floors are bare concrete except 
for such covering as the tenant 
may place over them. Exterior 
faces of outside doors are cov- 
ered with plywood veneer. All 
doors are paneled, purchased job 
lot. From the inside of several 
houses visited daylight can be seen 





Exterior view of house built by Fort 
Wayne contractor to sell for $1528. 





through open cracks on all four 
sides of the outside doors. In one 
house the tenant was replacing 
linoleum throw rugs on the floor 
which evidently had just been 
cleaned. In reply to a question, 
the tenant said he hadn’t been 
cleaning the floor—just mopping 
up the rain that had drifted in un- 
der the front door. In another 
house the tenant reported that a 
recent heavy rain during the night 
had resulted in the accumulation of 
water on the bedroom floor. It 
had drifted in under the wall pan- 
els in the space between the panel 
and the concrete slab. 

In another house a woman said 
that the place was very little better 
than the one she had moved from, 
and that she thought she was pay- 
ing plenty for what she was get- 
ting. In still another house the 
tenant reported that during Febru- 
ary the oil heater had required 
three gallons of nine-cent oil a day 
to heat the living room and bath- 
room. Both bedrooms were closed 
off, unheated. Thus, the heat cost 
for 28 days in February was about 
$7.56 for not over two-thirds of 
the cubic footage. The unheated 





Floor plan of small conventional house 
built in Fort Wayne by contractor to 
sell for $1528. All codes and or- 
dinances were complied with, and 
prevailing wage scales paid. 
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one-third was the most remote 
from the heater. In this house the 
floor of one of the unheated bed- 
rooms was being used as a refrig- 
erator, milk and butter being 
placed on the floor to keep it cool. 


Questions Results 


R. R. Johnston, secretary, the 
Ninth District, Indiana Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Assn., said, in 
part: 

The first family to move into 
one of these houses came from 
outside of the city limits from 
a house that was for sale, and 
that was rented to another fam- 
ily the next week. The second 
family moved from a trailer, and 
placed the trailer on the new site. 
With one family a non-resident 
and the other moving in from 
a trailer I can’t see the connec- 
tion between these houses and 
Fort Wayne slum clearance. The 
point is that aside from all the 
structural and _ sanitary defi- 
ciences of these houses there are 
no so-called slum houses being 
torn down, and apparently not 
too much vigilance being exer- 
cised to move people out of 
undesirable city houses. From 
what I know of FHA, many of 
the requirements it lays down 
for an insured mortgage have 
been violated in these houses, and 
yet the mortgages are insured by 
it. The first few were indis- 
criminately spotted with little 


regard to whether they harmon- 
ized with other buildings in the 
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communities affected. Now, one 
batch of them, at least, is going 
up on what can be described only 
as a mud flat. There is nothing 
within a hundred feet of them 
that even approximates a street, 
let alone a paved street. On a 
lot owned by a single holder five 
of them have been built on a ter- 
raced slope. Along one side of 
them is a cinder driveway, while 
the approach from a gravel road 
is over a 60-foot sea of mud in 
the wet seasons. Stepping stones 
of concrete block are provided 
for nimble and agile visitors to 
negotiate the muddy route from 
the road to the houses. No finan- 
cial institution in the world 
would loan money on these houses 
on a 20-year amortization plan 
without insurance on the risk. 
The first protest came from the 
Associated Building Contractors 
on the ground that the Authority 
was not taking out building per- 
mits and not complying with 
building codes and ordinances. 
Finally an oral promise of com- 
pliance was secured in the event 
that any more of the houses are 
built. In one section of town the 
protest from property owners 
was so vigorous that the Author- 
ity has agreed not to erect any 
more there. Contractors, mate- 
rial men and others in Fort 
Wayne interested in building 
would not be so greatly agitated 
about these 50 houses if they 
knew that the activity would 
stop there. These will not hurt 
the city much. Poor construction 
by unskilled workmen, non-con- 
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formity with building codes and 
use of untried materials and 
methods are bound to result in 
rapid depreciation and simply 
ada to the number of sub-stand- 
ard houses we have. 


One of the men associated with 
the Authority in the erection of 
the houses said, “We never could 
relieve the slum problem this way 
—there just isn’t enough money in 
the country. If we can create a 
demand for real low-cost housing 
that is all we want to do. Rent at 
$2.50 a week runs about $10.80 a 
month. We figure three dollars a 
month on a twelve-month basis for 
heat. Water costs one dollar a 
month, and the minimum electric 
rate is seventy-five cents a month. 
This amounts to a minimum of 
about $15.50 a month. 


Plan Will Not Relieve Slums 


“Last year this city had $80,000 
worth of public hospitalization. 
We would like to relieve some of 
that. Rent relief last year was 
$9,000. We'd like to reduce that.” 

The idea, it is to be inferred, is 
that housing of the kind the Au- 
thority is providing will be more 
healthful and thus reduce sickness. 
With houses drafty enough to per- 
mit rain to drift in under the 
doors and walls, cold concrete 
floors in winter, plumbing the 
sanitation of which has been ques- 
tioned by experts, it is doubtful 
if there will be any appreciable re- 
duction in sickness as a result of 
the houses. How the houses can 
help cut down the city rent relief 
burden is not explained. 

A Fort Wayne business man, 
prominently identified with the 
building industry in the city, had 
the following to say with regard 
to the activity of the Housing Au- 
thority : 

Social justice demands the right 
of man to opportunities that will 
provide him with proper shelter, 
and these rights are no less than 
those of adequate food and cloth- 
ing. If our economic system fails 
in the creation of these onpor- 
tunities, it is the duty of the 
State to supply the deficiency. 
There is, therefore, no need for 
apology on the part of the Fort 
Wayne Housing Authority for 
providing shelter through the 
subsidy of public funds if such 
is necessary, and therefore no 
need of withholding from the 
public the whole truth of the 
cost and practicability of this de- 
parture from conventional home 
construction. The publicity we 
have had definitely does not tell 
the whole story, and is being in- 
terpreted in a manner indicating 
that the building industry is in- 
capable of adjusting itself to 
modern, improved methods, or as 
unduly exploiting the public. It 
might be difficult to convince any 
experienced member of the build- 
ing industry of the permanencé 
of these houses beyond a period 
of five years or thereabouts, but 
if FHA will recognize them as 
having a life span of 20 years or 
more, and the public wants them, 
the building industry will soon 
prepare itself to turn them out 
in quantities, and at a price less 
than the total cost of the homes 
now being built by the Housing 
Authority. Anyone having had 
experience in getting an FHA 
approved loan knows that a resi- 
dence of the type we are discuss- 
ing would never get beyond the 
preliminary application stage. 

The danger of the Fort Wayne 
plan as I see it is that the newly 
constructed dwellings are not re- 
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placing sub-standard units, and 
that they will result in further 
depreciating them. Such units are, 
for the greater part, sub-stand- 
ard because their owners con- 
sider the returns from them as 
insufficient to properly maintain 
or improve them, and further re- 
duction of the income will only 
aggravate the present situation. 
A continuation of the Fort Wayne 
plan cannot help but further re- 
duce this income. 

It is my observation that our 
sub-standard homes still have 
considerable life in them, and 
need only minor repairs, a good 
job of painting, and modern 
plumbing and heating facilities 
to make them much more livable 
and attractive than these new in- 
ventions. I would not hesitate 
to enter into a blanket contract 
to so condition 95 percent of the 
recognized sub-standard houses 
of our community for $900 each, 
and for that sum I would furnish 
both labor and material at pre- 
vailing prices. Under such a 
plan complete slum clearance is 
possible at considerable salvage 
of existing values, and at a mini- 
mum expenditure of public funds. 
Of course, I would, under my 
plan, expect to clear the prem- 
ises of broken down fences, sheds 
and lean-to’s that more than any 
other factor contribute to the un- 
sightliness of the neighborhood. 
If under such a plan the ten- 
ants would contribute some time 
to landscaping of the premises 
they occupy, neighborhoods 
would be created that no one of 
the lower income group need be 
ashamed to live in, or rear his 
family in. 


Dealer Promises Better Houses 


Fred Wehrenberg of the Stand- 
ard Lumber & Supply Co. had to 
say with regard to the houses that 
“We don’t attack these places 
from the standpoint of taking peo- 
ple out of slums and shacks. That 
would be excellent, but no such re- 


sult has happened. It doesn’t 
wreck the shacks. It doesn’t even 
take people out of them. If the 


FHA will give us the same lee- 
way that it gave the Authority 
and banks will loan money to us 
we will build better houses for less 
money. Let the FHA play with 
us on the same terms. If it will 
insure loans for us on the same 
conditions we can beat these houses 
in both size and quality. 

“As for the announced time of 
one hour and forty minutes re- 
quired to set one of the houses up, 
we have it from one of the crew 
that set up a shell in that time that 
the men were carefully rehearsed 
and timed beforehand, and when 
they got ready to give their dem- 
onstration they were fully trained, 
and all pieces were laid out ex- 
actly right for them. I saw an- 
other crew take all afternoon to 
put up two corners.” 


Conventional House at Same 
Cost 


Now for the pay- -off on what 
Private industry can do in the way 
of low-cost, conventional housing 
with standard materials and skilled 
labor in Fort Wayne. Paul E. 
McGill of the Allen County Lum- 

t Co. supplies a plan and photo- 
graph shown here of a small house. 

Says Mr. McGill:. The floor plan 
as shown has two bed rooms, one 
of which does not have access to 
the bathroom without entering 
through the other. I understand 
this does not come up to FHA 
requirements, but that is the only 


requirement violated, and in view 
of what the Authority has got 
away with, this deficiency is neg- 
ligible. In one of the houses this 
contractor built, the living room 
and front bed room were re- 
versed, and the front bed room 
was called a dining room, leav- 
ing the house with one bed room. 
This is a very nice arrangement 
for a family not requiring a sec- 
ond bed room. 


In order to get some accurate 
cost information on these houses 
I consulted the contractor who 
built them, and he gave me a fig- 
ure of “$1,528 which he says is 
sufficient to re-produce them as 
they are. I have checked his 
itemized figures, and I am satis- 
fied that this figure would be 
ample. It is anticipated that 
prevailing wage scales would be 
paid and that materials would be 
furnished from regular local re- 
tail stocks. Any number of lots 
can be had where these houses 
were built for $200 cash. 

The houses were built in com- 
pliance with local codes and or- 
dinances. Walls are regular con- 
struction, plastered. Roofs are 
asphalt shingles. Foundation is 
poured concrete to the frost line, 
and extending 12 inches above 
grade. Floors are best grade yel- 
low pine on wood joists. Walls 
are stud type with %-inch ship- 


lap sheathing, clear redwood 
bevel siding, and plaster over 
%-inch gypsum lath. Window 


and door frames are factory made 
white pine, and doors and sash 
are white pine. Electric wiring 
is according to code with all out- 
lets controlled by switches and 
fitted with standard fixtures. 
Standard type plumbing fixtures 
include tub, lavatory, bowl and 
kitchen sink. Baseboard, door 
and window trim are wood. 

Following is the financial setup 
on the Authority houses: 

50 Hses. One Hse. 

Land — assumed 

value, includ- 

ing costs of 

title, sewer and 

water, $4C per 














FOE. ectiowaieees $ 2,000 $ 40.00 
Labor — value 

of WPA work 23,000 460.00 
Total’ equity ...$25,000 $ 500.00 
Total morfgage 

loan, covering 

material costs. 45,000 900.00 
FHA appraised 

value on com- 

pletion ....... $70,000 $1,400.00 
Gross annual in- 

come, rent at 

$2.50 per week 6,500 130.00 
Loss from ten- 

ant movement, 

4 percent ..... 260 5.20 
Net income ..$ 6,240 $ 124.80 
Capital charges. 3,600 72.00 
UpKeep — $32 

per house . 1,600 32.00 
Total operating 

expense and 

debt service...$ 5,200 $ 104.00 
Annual surplus.. 1,040 20.80 


Upkeep includes equipment re- 
placement, $150; hazard insur- 
ance, $80; management, etc., $600; 
repainting every four years, $500; 
reroofing every 10 years, $270. 
The reroofing item is to take care 
of possible movement of the build- 
ing once, in which event it would 
have to be reroofed. Percentages 
are: mortgage to FHA appraised 


(Continued on Page 64) 








E very day more home builders 
are discovering the false economy of 
using inferior materials in their 
homes. They are realizing that the 
few dollars saved on their initial cost 
are more than offset by the too fre- 
quent expenditures for repairs and 
replacements. 


Every home should be built to last. 
Homes that are built of Arrow Brand 
Tidewater Red Cypress are homes 
with a future. Year after year the 
owner benefits by weathertight serv- 
ice with a minimum of upkeep ex- 
pense. 


You can help the builders in your 
community make their homes more 
durable by recommending Arrow 
Brand Tidewater Red Cypress for 
such items as siding, door and win- 
dow frames, sash, shutters, porches 
—in fact, all exposed points. Sug- 
gest it, too, for interior use—for pan- 
elling and trim where its rich color- 
ing and picturesque grain will lend 
charm and individuality. 


With the stocks and facilities of five 
mills available to fill your order the 
Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany is always your most depend- 
able source of supply for genuine 
trade - marked and grade - marked 
Arrow Brand Tidewater Red Cy- 
press. 


me > SPECIFY witte Red. 


y press 
aa YA *The YP! Eternal® 


Barnett National Bank Building Jacksonville 







FLORIDA LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS COMPANY 








Florida 
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News From Building Field Is Cheerful 


February Building Permits Gain 
in Chicago and Suburbs 


Expectations of an active building year are 
in the air throughout Chicago and its neigh- 
boring communities. Despite the fact that Feb- 
ruary was ushered into the city under a 15-inch 
blanket of snow, there was an increase of 65 
percent in the number of new homes for which 
permits were issued in the Chicago region dur- 
ing the month compared with February 1938, 
and a rise of 36 percent or over $250,000 in the 
total value. The building commissioners of 68 
towns and suburbs reported permits issued for 
139 homes with an estimated value of $941,550, 
in contrast to 84 dwellings and $690,010 in the 
same month a year ago. 


New construction in Chicago, which gener- 
ally falls a little short of the total volume for 
the 68 communities, took a spurt in February 
due largely to some big apartment jobs. The 
value of the permits issued in the city was 
$3,471,173, greatly exceeding the suburban fig- 
ure. Combining the two figures, one learns that 
permits for $4,678,416 worth of new building 
were issued in the shortest month of the year. 


The average cost of all the homes started 
in February was $6,774, which compares with 
$7,050 for all built in 1938, $7,700 in 1937, and 
$9,000 in 1936. This seems to prove definitely 
that the trend is toward lower cost houses 
which can be afforded by those in middle class 
income groups. There are many developments 
around Chicago where the new residences aver- 
age around $5,000 in cost, and are consequently 
within the budgets of an even lower income 
class. 





Total of FHA Improvement 
loans Approaches Two Million 


Wasurncron, D. C., March 20.—The Federal 
Housing Administration has insured 1,899,242 
loans amounting to $765,583,161 for property 
improvement purposes since enactment of the 
National Housing Act in June, 1934. More than 
$200,000,000 of this amount has been insured 
since Feb. 3, 1938, when this type of insurance 
was revived, Administrator Stewart McDonald 
announced today. 

Under Title 1 of the National Housing Act, 
the FHA insures “character” loans on monthly 
payment terms for repair, modernization, and 
improvement of property, including certain lim- 
ited types of new construction. Authority to 
insure loans of this nature expired on April 1, 
1937, but it was renewed by last year’s amend- 
ments as a result of widspread demand and as a 
stimulus to employment. 

On March 11, loans insured under the re- 
stored provisions of Title 1 numbered 439,834 
in the amount of $203,736,852. This total rep- 
resented loans made by private lending insti- 
tutions which are insured against loss up to 
10 percent of the volume of advances for im- 
provement of residential, farm, and commercial 
properties. 

Particularly significant, Mr. McDonald 
pointed out, was the fact that during the last 
half of 1938 loans accepted for insurance under 
Title 1 for the modernization and new construc- 
tion purposes was the largest amount for any 
similar period during the FHA’s operations. In 
that period 268,805 loans were accepted for in- 
surance in the amount of $120,425,069. He ex- 
plained at the same time that the proceeds of 
Title 1 insured loans can no longer be used 
for installation of movable equipment and ma- 
chinery. 

The Act as amended in February 1938 limits 
the eligibility for insurance to loans made for 
the purpose of financing alterations, repairs, or 


improvements upon real property, thus eliminat- 
ing loans or advances for the purchase and in- 
stallation of equipment and machinery upon real 
property which were formerly eligible. 

Under the Property Improvement Credit 
Plan, the borrower must demonstrate his ability 
to pay before receiving financial accommoda- 
tions from financial institutions. He must own 
the property to be improved, or have a lease 
upon it running at least six months beyond the 
term of the loan. 

Amounts up to $10,000 may be borrowed to 
repair or modernize existing properties, and 
amounts up to $2,500 may be borrowed for the 
construction of new buildings under Title 1. 
The average loan is less than $500. 





Fifty Western Cities Make Best 
February Home Building Record 
Since 1930 


SAN Francisco, Catir., March 18.—The dol- 
lar value of building permits as issued by fifty 
representative far western cities in February 
was $15,090,523 as compared with $18,130,198 in 
the previous month and $12,835,131 in February, 
1938, according to Bank of America. While this 
represents a decline of 17 percent from January, 
it is the best February performance since 1930. 


Twenty of the fifty cities showed gains in the 
value of February permits over the previous 
month and thirty cities reported gains over Feb- 
ruary, 1938. 


The cumulative value of January and Febru- 
ary permits in the fifty cities was $33,220,721, 
an increase of 21 percent over the same period 
a year ago. 

On the basis that building permits in repre- 
sentative cities indicate the trend of building for 
the entire State, it was observed that in five 
of the eight western States from which permit 
figures are received the February value showed 
an increase over the same- month a year ago, 
while in three States there were declines. 


The value of new residential permits in 18 
leading western cities was $71,172,000 in Feb- 
ruary, the highest level for any similar month 
during the past ten years for which comparable 
data are available. The increase over February, 
1938, was 61 percent, over February two years 
ago 24 percent, and over the same month three 
years ago 98 percent. 


When comparing February with the previous 
month, the value of residential permits in the 
eighteen cities showed a decline of 11 percent; 
however, when adjusted to a daily average basis 
to allow for the fewer days in February than 
January, there was an increase of 4 percent. 


Fifteen of the eighteen cities showed higher 
February, 1939, residential permit values than 
in the same month a year ago. When compared 
with the previous month, six cities showed in- 
creases and twelve declines. 





Carpenters’ Union Approves 
Wage Cut to Aid Building 


RocHester, N. Y., March 20.—In order to 
promote house construction and remodeling, 
members of all four locals of the A.F.L. Car- 
penters’ District Council have approved a plan 
for a 25 percent reduction in wages. The plan, 
similar to those in effect in Philadelphia and 
other cities, was adopted after a mass meeting 
of more than 400 union members in Carpen- 
ters’ Hall. The scale will be revised downwards 
from $1.33%4 an hour to $1, this reduction to 
be in effect until Jan. 1, 1940. 


Laboratory Experiments Show 
How to Build Against Earth- 
quake Shock 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 18.—Private 
dwellings and other structures of similar pro- 
portions can be made relatively earthquake proof 
by taking simple, common sense care to make 
them rigid and appropriately strong, according 
to recent experiments of two western scientists, 
Professor Lydik S. Jacobsen, Stanford Uni- 
versity mechanical engineer, and Professor R. 
R. Martell, of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, research workers financed by a grant 
to devise simple methods of making home build- 
ings resistant to earthquake shock, have made 
public a part of their conclusions. 

A machine was built at Stanford that would 
reproduce on a workbench the earth movements 
recorded in the Southern California disaster of 
1933, when more than 100 persons were killed. 
Tiny houses, built on a scale that would make 
them as susceptible to the work-bench shock 
as were the houses in the real earthquake, have 
been subjected to many experiments. 

The main safeguards discovered were to an- 
chor the house thoroughly to a generous con- 
crete foundation; keep the upright timbers as 
nearly unbroken as possible; and brace the 
framework and put sheathing and sub-flooring 
diagonally. 

Commenting on these results, D. C. McGin- 
ness, director, Northern California district 
office of the Federal Housing Administration, 
said, in part: 

“The Federal Housing Administration is 
always alert to consider such findings in set- 
ting up minimum construction requirements for 
home building in California. In this particular 
instance, minimum construction requirements 
conform to the findings of these research ex- 
perts.” 





Building Permits Presage Active 
Spring Building in Richmond 
Ricumonp, VA., March 20.—Records of the 

city building inspector for the first ten days of 

March held strong indication that Richmond 

faces more activity in the construction field this 

spring than for several years past. Since March 

1, Building Inspector Henry P. Beck has issued 

41 permits for brick and frame dwelling houses 

to be erected in Richmond, or exactly as many 

as were issued in the months of January and 

February combined. Nineteen dwelling permits 

were issued in January and 22 in February. 


Building Show Rolls Up 15 
Percent Gain Over Last Year 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 21.—Minneap- 
olis’ annual Building and Flower Show, which 
opened March 11 and closed March 18, attracted 
an attendance of 77,000, or 15 percent more 
than last year’s show. Attendance on the clos- 
ing day exceeded 13,000. More than 150 firms 
had exhibits. One exhibit hall in the city au- 
ditorium was devoted exclusively to displays 
of building material and home equipment, an- 
other being utilized for floral and garden dis- 
plays. One of the chief attractions was a full- 
sized, complete model home, “keyed to the slo- 
gan ‘Cheerful Living’”. Exhibits included dis- 
plays of numerous kinds of insulation, paint, 
millwork, heating equipment, lumber, shingles, 
roofing, and builders hardware. The Twin City 
Millwork Association, Independent Tile and 
Marble Dealers, Northwest Radio, Refrigera- 
tion and Appliance Association, Minneapolis 
Electrical Contractors’ Association and many 
individual firms contributed to the success of 
the exposition. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


April 10-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Beaumont, Tex. Annual. 


April 138-14—Southern Pine Loggers Group—east- 
ern Louisiana, Mississippi and northern Ala- 
bama, Crosby, Miss. 


April 14—Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inec.), Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring 
meeting. 


April 14-15—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
Annual. 

April 18-19—Carolina Lumber & Building Associ- 
ation. Columbia, 8S. C. Quarterly meeting. 
April 20-21—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 
May 4—Southeast Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

May 4-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 
May 9-10—National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 

nual, 


May 11 and 12—Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, 
Masonic Temple, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


May 25-26—National 


Annual. 


Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting and National Forest 
Products Sales Congress. 


June 6-7—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y. Annual, 


June 14-16—South Dakota Retail 


Lumbermen’s 
Association, Rapid City, 8. D. 


Annual. 





Plans Are Taking Shape for Annual 
National Meeting of Retailers 


WasHinctTon, D. C., March 20.—The annual 
convention of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, nation-wide organization repre- 
senting 23,000 lumber and building material 
dealers, will be held in Washington May 8, 9 
and 10, it was announced by Don A. Campbell, 
of Lebanon, Ky., president of the association. 
Convention headquarters will be in the Raleigh 
Hotel, here. 

Representative delegations from each of the 
28 regional and State associations affiliated with 
the national group will attend the three-day con- 
ference, during which they will hear talks by 
prominent housing officials, Government leaders 
and members of Congress. 

Due to the proximity of Washington to the 
World’s Fair in New York (only four hours 
by rail), association officials have extended an 
invitation to all dealers to attend the convention 
in conjunction with a visit to the exposition, 
where one of the 1939 National Small Homes 
Demonstration houses is to be a featured ex- 
hibit. 

In case dealers wish to attend both the New 
York and San Francisco. fairs, with stopover 
privileges anywhere along the line, including 
Washington, the railroads have established a 
special World’s Fair rate of $90 round trip 
coach fare and $135 first class, not including 
Pullman. 

The program for the dealers convention was 
announced by Mr. Campbell as follows: 

Monday, May 8—Registration, secretaries’ 
conference, executive committee meeting. 

Tuesday, May 9—Breakfast meeting, board 
of directors; joint meeting, executive com- 
mittee and secretaries; committee reports. 

Wednesday, May 10—General sessions, elec- 
tion of officers, adjournment. 





Appalachian Hardwood Manufac- 
turers to Hold Spring Meeting 


_ Cincinnati, On10, March 20.—Plans are be- 
ing completed for the’ spring meeting of the 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), 
to be held April 14 at the Hotel Gibson, this 
city, 

It is announced that H. E. Everley, manager 
of the trade extension department of the or- 


ganization, is planning to give a demonstration 
of Appalachian solid hardwood paneling at the 
Home Show to be held, with co-operation of 
the FHA, at Columbus, Ohio, early in April. 





Lumberman- Mayor of Beaumont 
Extends Hearty Welcome 
to Texas Annual 


BEAUMONT, TEx., March 20.—From the office 
of R. A. Coale, mayor of Beaumont as well as 
president and general manager of the Coale 
Lumber Co., came the following letter which 
shows the engaging hospitality of warm-hearted 
Texans. Mayor Coale has sent the letter to his 
fellow lumbermen of the Lone Star State. 


In Beaumont, on April 10, the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas will convoke its fifty- 
third annual convention which will be an 
elaborate and gratifying event. 

As you are aware, Beaumont is at the gate- 
way of the great East Texas lumber manu- 
facturing district, and, therefore, has played 
a highly prominent role as a lumbering cen- 
ter for half a century. There are stands of 
magnificent timber within a thirty-minutes’ 
drive of the city, which has served as a lead- 
ing deep water port for many years, attaining 
the rank of sixth in total tonnage shipped 
last year in the nation. The exportation of 
lumber is one of the leading activities. 

In addition to the customary dinners, 
dances and other entertainment, we _ shall 
offer to our guests every facility for deep- 
sea, salt-water fishing, boat trips down the 
river and into the Gulf Stream. and motor 
excursions into the beautiful Acadian coun- 
try of Bayou Teche. Four destroyers of the 
U. S. Navy will be in port during the con- 
vention, and as mayor of Beaumont and a 
Texas lumberman, I invite you to make a visit 
of inspection for which all arrangements will 
have been concluded with the commanding 
officer. 

I assure you that throughout your stay 
the entire city will await an opportunity of 
serving you. 





Hardwood Institute of Southern 
California Holds Meeting 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 18.—The Hard- 
wood Institute of Southern California held a 
dinner meeting at the Jonathan Club here on 
the evening of March 3. W. B. Jones, Owens- 
Parks Lumber Co., was chairman. Inside and 
outside salesmen as well as managers and own- 
ers, numbering 75, attended the affair. E. L. 
Bruce, hardwood manufacturer, addressed the 
meeting, and brief talks were given by the 
principals of the various firms. 





Six District Meetings Remain on 
Schedule for Northwestern Groups 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInNN., March 21.—The first 
of a new series of Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association district meetings was held last 
night at Mankato, Minn., with D. P. Murphy 
of the Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co. of that city 
presiding as chairman. In all ten such meetings 
have been arranged for Minnesota during the 
next few weeks. 

“There has been a great deal of discussion 
about the comparative merits of dry wall and 
wet wall construction,’ Secretary Ormie C. 
Lance of the association points out. “As this 
is a very timely subject, and one on which all 
dealers should be well advised, the association 
presents, on its district meeting programs, a 
descriptive talk and unbiased discussion of both 
types of construction.” 

A portion of each meeting is being devoted 
to discussion of developments in the retail lum- 
ber industry. Each three-hour session is at- 
tended by a representative of the association. 
Following are dates tentatively set for the re- 


maining meetings, together with names of the 
chairmen: 

March 28.—Willmar, Spencer Stearns, 
Stearns Lumber Co., Hutchinson. 

March 29.—Fergus Falls, W. A. Heley, 
Heley’s Lumber & Fuel Yard, Fergus Falls. 

March 30.—Brainerd. The Lake Region 
Lumbermen’s Club, A. R. Bailey, Bailey Lum- 
ber Co. of Walker, president, will be host. 

March 31.—St. Cloud, J. M. Dobson, J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Co., St. Cloud. 

May 9.—Crookston, W. N. Miller, Central 
Lumber Co., Fertile. 

May 10.—Thief River Falls, W. W. Prich- 


ard, Jr., Central Lumber Co., Thief River 
Falls. 





Pine Loggers Date Meeting 


New Orteans, La., March 20.—The annual 
meeting of the Southern Pine Loggers’ Group 
for eastern Louisiana, Mississippi and northern 
Alabama will be held at Crosby, Miss., on April 
13-14, according to announcement by F. E. 
Peterson, of Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, 
Miss., its chairman. The logging men will be 
guests of the Crosby Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., and will go over timberlands where cut- 
ting is limited to a 22-inch minimum diameter. 





Southeast Missouri Dealers Will 
Hold Their Annual May 4 


Kansas City, Mo., March 20.—Announce- 
ment is made by E. E. Woods, secretary-man- 
ager Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
this city, that the annual meeting of the South- 
east Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be held at Cape Girardeau, Mo., on May 4. 





Name Dates for Annual Meeting of 
U. S. Building and Loan League 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
United States Building and Loan League will 
be held in Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 27-29, it 
was announced this week by Clarence T. Rice, 
president. It will be the second time in the 
history of the League that the national meeting 
has been held in Atlantic City, and the third 
time in New Jersey. Conventions were held in 
Atlantic City in 1912 and in Newark in 1918. 





North Idaho Forestry and Protective 
Associations in Annuals 


SPOKANE, WaSH., March 18.—G. F. Jewett 
of Spokane, was re-elected president of the 
North Idaho Forestry Association at the thirty- 
first annual meeting held Monday afternoon at 
the Davenport Hotel. In the absence of Mr. 
Jewett in the East, Senator L. Cardiff, of Oro 
Fino, Idaho, presided and was elected vice 
president. He takes the place of J. P. McGold- 
rick, who was the first and has been the only 
vice president in the life of the organization. 
E. C. Rettig of Lewiston, Idaho, was re-elected 
secreaary-treasurer. The directors are J. P. 
McGoldrick; W. S. Rosenberry, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho; C. D. Sanderson, Seattle, and J. J. 
O’Connell, Potlatch, Idaho. 

Secretary Rettig gave an interesting story 
of the session of the Idaho legislature, reporting 
that it had appropriated $20,000 as an emerg- 
ency fire protective fund for other than State- 
owned lands. He also reported as chairman of 
the committee on brush disposal. 

Blister rust came in for considerable discus- 
sion. It was reported that the Federal bill 
to permit use of Federal money on private 
lands has an excellent chance. The budget 
provides practically a million dollars for the 
Forest Service for control on Government land, 
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an increase of $500,000 over last year. On 
motion of C. B. Sanderson, E. C. Rettig, E. C. 
Holt of Seattle and J. M. Brown, of the Long 
Lake Lumber Company, were named a commit- 
tee to devise ways and means to assist the 
Western Conference for White Pine Blister 
Rust Control. 

In the morning, the annual meetings of the 
various timber protective associations were held 
and officers elected. All reported remarkably 
low fire losses for 1938. 





Secure Prominent Speakers for 
Carolina Quarterly Meeting 


CotumsriA, S. C., March 20.—E. M. Garner, 
executive secretary of the Carolina Lumber & 
Building Supply Association, says prominent 
speakers from Washington, D. C., will address 
the quarterly meeting of that organization to be 
held in Columbia, April 18-19. 





Carolina Salesmen Plan to Aid 
Materials Dealers 


Sauissury, N. C., March 20.—Officers, di- 
rectors and key members of the Carolina Lum- 
ber & Building Supply Salesmen’s Association 
held a luncheon meeting at Charlotte recently 
to discuss plans for the year’s work. Co-opera- 
tion was the chief idea under discussion, as 
plans were made to help the lumber and build- 
ing supply dealers to merchandise their prod- 
ucts better and to elevate the professional level 
of the salesmen’s own group. Decision was 
made to hold monthly meetings of the sales- 
men in Charlotte. The next meeting will be 
held Saturday, April 15. George French, roof- 
ing salesman, will have the program. An effort 
will be made to organize similar meetings in the 
leading cities of the Carolinas. Tentative 
plans were discussed for a big rally of all lum- 
ber and building supply salesmen in the Caro- 
linas in Charlotte early in the summer. 

N. H. McGuinn, of Charlotte, president, pre- 
sided at the meeting. FE. M. Garner, executive 
secretary of the Carolina Lumber & Building 
Supply Association, with which the salesmen’s 
association is affiliated, was present and, upon 
request, acted as secretary. Directors present 
were O. E. Ross, of Spartanburg, S. C.; John 
W. Willis, of Columbia, S. C., and J. W. Lang 
of Charlotte. 





Buffalo Lumber Exchange Selects 
Able Men to Lead Activities 


BuFrFato, N. Y., March 20.—At annual meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange on March 
10, John H. Wall, president of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Co., was elected president 
to succeed Ralph C. Crowley. Lewis J. Lewis, 
of Palburn (Inc.), was elected vice-president 
to succeed Mr. Wall. William P. Betts was 
elected secretary-treasurer, succeeding William 
L. Blakeslee, who has held these offices for 
the past three years. 

The following were elected directors: John 
H. Wall, Lewis J. Lewis, Ralph C. Crowley, 
Robert E. Fairchild, Harold Hauenstein, Oliver 
J. Veling, Harry L. Abbott, Hubert K. Whit- 
mer, Elmer J. Sturm, Herbert P. Kendall and 
William L. Blakeslee. 





Stockton-Europe Rates Put on 
Parity with Bay Ports 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 20—The U. S. 
Maritime Commission recently ruled that Pacific 
Coast European Conference lines have been dis- 
criminatory in charging higher rates from 
Stockton than from San Francisco Bay region, 
on a number of commodities, including pencil 
slats. The lines have been given until April 30 
to adjust such rates. Ship operators contend it 
costs more than $1,000 to send a sea-going ves- 
sel inland to Stockton. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Lumbermen'§ '"Schools'' of Two 
Cities to Hold Joint Sessions 
in May 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 20.—The interest of 
students in the “school” conducted by the Bal- 
timore Lumber Exchange was shown again in an 
attendance of fifty or more at the lecture given 
last Thursday evening, when Phillips A. Hay- 
ward, chief of the forest products division of 
the Department of Commerce, discoursed on 
cypress and redwoods. 

The “schools” of Baltimore and Washington 
are to hold joint sessions in the national cap- 
ital the third week in May, and the Washing- 
tonians will come to Baltimore for a joint audi- 
tion early in the month, the exact date not 
being determined as yet. 


Southeastern Hardwood Club Holds 
Annual Meeting 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 20.—H. E. Ham- 
mack, Turman Lumber Co., Edison, Ga., a past 
president of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was again honored with the presidency of 
a Southern lumber association when he was 
elected as presiding officer of the Southeastern 
Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers Club at the annual 
meeting of that organi- 
zation, here, Feb. 14. 

J. W. Wells, J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co, 
Lumber City, Ga., and 








H. E. HAMMACK, 
Edison, Ga.; 
President 





Montgomery, Ala., was 
elected vice president. 
C. T. Parsons, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., was named 
secretary - treasurer, 
New directors added to 
the board were H. A. J. : 
Evans, Dixie Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
the club’s retiring president, and A. W. Gragg, 
Townsend Band Mill Co., Townsend, Ga. Gor- 
don E. Reynolds, Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., 
Albany, Ga.; Basil E. Kenney, St. Joe Lumber 
& Export Co., Port St. Joe, Fla.; Blucher 
Blair, Midway Lumber Co., Blountstown, Fila. ; 
H. L. Morris, Thomas-Little Lumber Co., 
Quincy, Fla., and John T. Gragg, Gragg Lum- 
ber Co., Amsterdam, Ga., were re-elected to the 
board of directors. 

Considerable discussion was given to market 
conditions and problems of operation under the 
Wage-Hour Act. A guest at the meeting was 
H. W. Flatau, Flatau, Dick & Co., London, 
England. The next meeting of the club will 
probably be held jointly with the Carolina-Vir- 
ginia Hardwood Club at Savannah, Ga. 


Club Chooses Officers and Directors 
—Makes Plan for Ensuing Year 


Monterey, Cauir., March 18.—At the annual 
meeting of the Coast Counties Lumbermen’s 
Club held here March 3, the following officers 
and directors were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—George N. Ley, Santa Cruz 
Lumber Co., Santa Cruz. 

Vice President and Treasurer—J. H. Kirk, 
Southern Pacific Milling Co., San Luis Obispo. 

Secretary—C. S. Tripler, Watsonville. 

Directors—H. C. Grundell, Pacific Coast 
Coal Co., San Luis Obispo; Thomas Hambey, 
Tom Hambey Lumber Co., Soledad; J. O. 
Handley, M. J. Murphy (Inc.), Carmel; Henry 








Hansen, Union Supply Co., Monterey; J. H. 
Heick, Hammond Lumber Co., Watsonville; 
J. H. Kirk; George N. Ley; Frank D. Ma- 
ginnis, Lathrop Hay & Grain Co., Tres Pinos; 
J. E. Norton, Norton-Phelps Lumber Co,, 
Santa Cruz; Joe Rogers, Square Deal Lumber 
Co., Salinas; Frank Sparling, Homer T. Hay- 
ward Lumber Co., Hollister; L. M. Tynan, 
Tynan Lumber Co., Salinas. 


George N. Ley was elected for a two-year 
term to represent the club on the California 
Lumbermen’s Council. 

J. O. Handley and L. M. Tynan were elected 
to represent the club on the board of directors 
of the California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

The club is preparing for its annual social 
meeting, which will be held in Santa Cruz this 
year. Lloyd Hebbron Hebbron Lumber Co., 
Santa Cruz, is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. 


Sheboygan-Calumet Studies Plan 
Reading 


Evxuart LAKE., Wis., March 20.—Members 
of the Sheboygan-Calumet County Lumbermen’s 
Club are continuing the “Plan Reading” pro- 
grams started during the January meeting. Each 
item of lumber is checked on a plan, and every- 
one present learns just where to look for the 
items that go to make up a lumber list. In ad- 
dition to the “class,” the March meeting also 
included talk on “Moisture Condensation in 
Walls” by Prof. Teasdale, of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, at Madison. 


Legislation Discussed by Walworth 
Club 


ELxuorn, Wis., March 20.—Anti-trust Laws, 
Wage-and-Hour laws, and other legislation af- 
fecting the retail lumber dealer were discussed 
in a talk by James Drought, general counsel 
for the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Walworth County Lumbermen’s Club at Lor- 
aine Hotel here. Also on the program was 
Ken King, association field secretary, discussing 
the building outlook. 


ALAMS Honor Treasurer with 
Dinner and Present 


Newark., N. J., March 20.—For a long time 
the Associated Lumber & Allied Materials 
Salesmen of New Jersey will remember March 
13 as the night that they honored Clarence H. 
Hershey, treasurer of the organization and a 
regular wheelhorse in its business and social 
affairs. There was a large turnout for the in- 
teresting event, with every member joining in 
to make it a memorable success. 

Guests were: S. F. Bailey, treasurer of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association; Harry 
Bates Watson of East Orange, a neighbor of 
Mr. Hershey; and John W. Long, editor of the 
New York Lumber Trade Journal—all friends 
of 40 years or more. In short talks, each of 
these men acclaimed Mr. Hershey, and were 
followed on the floor by President C. A. Brown 
and Milton L. Dake. W. P. Reese was toast- 
master for the evening, and presented the guest 
of honor with a trout creel and kit of fishing 
tackle on behalf of the group. 

Telegrams conveyed the best wishes of Ralph 
J. Hines, president, and P. J. McHugh, general 
sales manager, of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago, with which Mr. Hershey is con- 
nected, having headquarters in Newark; D. M. 
McClintock, the Hines eastern sales manager of 
New York; Chester C. Kelsey of the North- 
eastern Salesmen’s Conference, and Frank A. 
Hershey of Buffalo, the honored guest’s son. 

After the testimonials were over, President 
Brown took the chair for the first time since his 
election, and a business session followed. Five 
new members were elected: Herbert A. Daniels, 
Blanchard Lumber Co.; George P. Hedden, 
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Hedden-Clark Lumber Co.; Percy W. Hart, 
Abbey-Hart Co.; John Ross, National Gypsum 
Co., and C. C. Howard, Tompkins Bros. 

The next regular meeting of the ALAMS 
will be May 8, and has been designated as 
Northeastern Salesmen’s Conference Night at 
which the officers of and delegates to the con- 
ference are invited as the ALAMS guests. 


Portage (Wis.) Club Has Winter 
Party 


3ARABOO, Wis., March 20.—J. Rodney Ja- 
mieson, Jamieson Bro. Co., Poynette, Wis., was 
elected president of the Portage Lumbermens 
Club at the annual meeting, which was _ fea- 
tured by a “Winter Party” held at Warren Ho- 
tel here, with thirty-three lumberrhen attending. 
Others elected are Ray Treganza, F. M. Reed 
Lumber Co., Mauston, vice president; Ralph 
Darrow, F. M. Reed Lumber Co., secretary- 
treasurer. Members and guests gathered during 
the afternoon, prior to the dinner-meeting, for 
a social hour. The business meeting included 
talks by Hawley W. Wilbur; C. S. Walker, 
president of the State association; H. D. Sni- 
der, Hansen-Snider Lumber Co., Wisconsin 
Dells; George C. Innes, of the National Plan 
Service, and Don Montgomery, State secretary, 
who presented Fred E. Kenney, Western Lime 
& Cement Co., Milwaukee. 


Northern California Lumbermen Will 
Hold Reveille April 21 


OAKLAND, CALIr., March 18.—The seventh 
annual Reveille of northern California lumber- 
men will be held here Friday evening, April 21, 
followed by the golf tournament Saturday 
morning, April 22, at Sequoyah Country Club, 
according to announcement by Lloyd Harris, 
Elliott Bay Sales Co., this city, general chair- 
man of committees. As in former years the 
Reveille is sponsored by the East Bay Hoo- 
Hoo Club. Membership of the Reveille commit- 
tees is as follows: 

Finance Committee—J. B. Overcast, chair- 
man; Clement Fraser, Henry M. Hink, H. 
Lincoln, Jr., Kenneth J. Shipp. 

Entertainment Committee — Don Coveney, 
chairman; Lew Godard, J. J. Helm, T. T. 
Branson, B. E. Bryan. 

Golf Committee—H. Sewall Morton, chair- 
man; F. K. Peil, C. I. Speer, E. La Franchi, 
T. T. Branson. 

Publicity Committee—D. Normen Cords, 
chairman; James Farley, Vic Herrman, G. W. 
Sechrist, W. T. Black, G. M. Cornwall. 

Banquet Committee—William Chatham Jr., 
chairman; A. M. Charter, Arthur D. William- 
son, John R. Freeman. 

Programs and Posters Committee—Gordon 
D. Pierce, chairman; M. B. Carter, R. P. 
Cook, Jack Ferri, Frank Teakle. 

Ticket Sales Committee—Arthur 
liamson, chairman; 








D. Wil- 
Larue Woodson. G. F. 
Bonnington, C. I. Gilbert, Frank Trower, 
Miland Grant, Harry Hood, Merle Bishop, 
James McNabb, N. Stanley. 

General Committee—Lloyd Harris, chair- 
man; J. B. Overcast, Don Coveney, H. Sewall 
Morton, D. Normen Cords, William Chatham, 
Jr., Gordon D. Pierce, Arthur D. Williamson, 
T. T. Branson, Carl R. Moore, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Hoo-Hoo Club Hears Talk by Expert 
on New Uses for Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 20.—Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 99, of this city, at its dinner meeting 
held on the evening of March 15 in the Conti- 
nental Hotel here, was treated to a discourse 
by George Trayer, of the United States Forest 
Service, on “New Uses for Wood.” 

The announcement that he would speak 
brought out an attendance of about seventy- 
five persons. In the absence of Snark Herbert 
Galliher, D. Carlysle MacLea, of the MacLea 
Lumber Co., occupied the chair. 

Mr. Trayer said that “wood is the oldest and 
the newest engineering material.’ He dis- 
cussed developments in recent years that have 
influenced the use of wood as a material in 
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structural and chemical engineering. 

“The oldest of materials,” he said, “is not 
on the way out. We are just learning how to use 
it. We are buildings things of wood we could 
not even visualize a few years ago.” 

The speaker told about the progress made in 
recent years in the use of wood as a chem- 
ical raw material, and in this connection he de- 
scribed a new, inexpensive plastic, produced 
from sawdust and other wood and mill waste. 
The possibilities along this line, he added, are 
numerous. 


Hoo-Hoo Black Cats Turn Green 
for St. Patrick's Eve 


St. PAuL, March 20.—Members of the Twin 
Cities Hoo-Hoo Club staged an “all Irish St. 
Patrick’s Eve” stag dinner at the Town and 
Country Club here. St. Paul members of the 
organization were in charge of the party. Bridge 
and other card games were played during the 
evening. 


Contests to Stimulate New 
Designs Using Glass Block 


ToLEevo, Ount0., March 20—General stimula- 
tion of building activity and new construction 
trends are expected to result from nation-wide 
architectural competition now being sponsored 
by the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., here. Four 
Insulux glass block competitions open to ar- 
chitects and designers will run consecutively 
and will embrace the following subjects: houses, 
store units, dairies and newspaper plants. A 
total of $15,000 is being offered in cash prizes. 
The competition should result in the develop- 
ment of new and advanced designs, which may 
well be expected to have a healthy effect on 
building, particularly in the specific fields cov- 
ered by the competitions. Inasmuch as the com- 
petitions have been planned with a view to 
bringing about a broader understanding of the 
correct application of glass block, together with 
a more thorough concept of its limitations as 
well as its possibilities, dealers should be able 
ultimately to employ the practical results to an 
advantage in new construction or remodeling 
on “their own Main Streets.” The advanced 
designs using glass block should prove to be 
good selling points not only for this item but 
for other materials, such as plywood, lumber, 
brick, etc. 











Painting and Decorating Supply 
Companies Announce Merger 


Boston, Mass., March 20.—The consolida- 
tion of the Whiting-Adams Co. and the Star 
Brush Manufacturing Co., (Inc.), Long Island, 
N. Y., has just been announced, with increased 
capacity and facilities made possible by the 
amalgamation of the two companies’ produc- 
tion, executive and sales units. The companies 
are in a better position than ever before to 
serve dealers, jobbers, painters and decorators. 
For the past 131 years, Whiting and Adams 
brushes have been sold from border to border 
and coast to coast. The trade names will be 
perpetuated with Whiting and Adams special- 
izing in paint and varnishing brushes and the 
Star brushes being supplied for the popular 
priced market. 

The men who have guided the destinies 
of both companies remain as active officers in 
the consolidated companies: Alex. Schumann 
is serving as president of both companies and 
L. R. Schumann, as vice-president of Whiting- 
Adams, is also executive vice-president and 
treasurer of the Star company. L. E. Foulkrod 
is vice-president in charge of sales for the Star 
company and Charles A. Darby is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Whiting-Adams. A 
sustained advertising campaign is _ being 
launched to keep the trade well-informed of 
future developments and new lines and should 
aid dealers and jobbers selling to the painters’ 
and decorators’ market as well as to the retail 
home market. 
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“‘The best 
investment ad 
we ever made! 


“The DeWalt Woodworker 

paid its way right from the start, with good 
profits!"" says a retail lumber company in 
Pennsylvania. How? First, it saved the 
cost of outside sawing on small jobs—a total 
of $380.00 in one year. Second, it pro- 
vided greater convenience for regular cus- 
tomers. This resulted in increased sales. 
Third, it brought in new business. 
That’s how one lumber company profited 
with a DeWalt! Many other lumbermen can 
tell similar stories. A DeWalt is a Wonder 
Worker in any lumber yard. It enables you 
to lower your Present Investment in slow- 
moving lumber by permitting you quickly to 
convert your stock to practically any cus- 
tomer’s requirements. Flexible . . . takes 
less than a minute to change to any of the 
popular cuts—100% faster than the ordi- 
nary woodworking machine. It’s fast— 
accurate—powerful—safe! Low-priced .. . 
it’s within the reach of every lumberman. 


Let us demonstrate the DeWalt “GN” model 
in your lumber yard. See it in action! 
Learn what it can do for you. Mail the 
coupon today. 


DE WALT PRICES START AT 
$175.00 F. 0. B. FACTORY 


Dr War 


552 FOUNTAIN AVENUE, 





WRITE LANCASTER, PENNA. 
TODAY Pi 
FOR FULL Sree 
e me Ow can save time 
FACTS and money with the new 
DeWalt. 
POE 4. 00\s care wiewe was we aes. os enemaeueaeaseooiene 
Address 
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EASY TO OWN ON THE EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 


BRAND” 
OAK FLOORING 
--CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER-- 
--PROPERLY KILN DRIED -- 
--PRECISION MACHINED -- 


INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 














W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 


Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, 





ARKANSAS 





Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


WHITE PINE 


Also 





Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


Fir Wallboar 
William Schuette Company 


New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 
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Must Go to School Again to Learn 
Creative Selling 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 2.—Stressing 
the importance of keeping abreast of changing 
conditions in the lumber and building material 
business, and launching the salesmanship course, 
Tested Selling Methods, as a part of the mer- 
chandising program for the coming year, were 
the highlights of three district conventions of 
employees of the Central Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., of which the last was held in this 
city today. Sixty-five men attended the final 
session. The other meetings with 30 and 28 
men, respectively, in attendance, were held in 
Aberdeen, So. Dak., and Crookston, Minn. The 
meetings were held in three sessions each, the 
morning and afternoon being devoted to busi- 
ness, and the evening to merriment. Business 
sessions were touched off by keynote speakers, 
and then resolved into round-robin discussions 
designed to permit a free interchange of ideas 
and opinions. 

The morning session was opened by C. O. 
Bystrom, general superintendent, who welcomed 
the guests, and introduced S. H. Little, vice 
president and general manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Little said in part: 

The present day lumberman has to be a 
good deal of an expert in many lines. The 
knowledge he needs today is not to be ac- 
quired by accident. He must actually go to 





c. O. BYSTROM, 
General Superintendent 
Executives of the Central Lumber Co., 
three recent district meetings of employees 


school again to keep abreast of changing 
conditions. Much of our effort today must 
be to create business which would not exist 
but for us. This is creative selling, and it 
does not consist of spasmodic, high-pressure 
efforts to land a few large orders, but rather 
a steady, persistent uninspired plugging over 
a long period. One of the major problems, 
concluded the speaker, is the constant trend 
toward an increased cost of doing business 
together with a persistent shrinkage of gross 
profits. As we strive toward a better margin 
we must constantly watch the expenditures, 
and eliminate every unnecessary item. 


Following a discussion, Mr. Bystrom con- 
tinued the discussion as follows: 


Our efforts used to be to produce sufficient 
volume. Today it is possible to have good 
volume by the old standards, and slill find 
profits slim. Today we have a new partner 
in the form of income tax, both Federal and 
State, who takes a large share of whatever 
profits develop. In addition we have acquired 
a lot of other partners who ask less, but still 
take their share ahead of the stockholders. 
But let’s not kick about taxes. Whether we 
like them or not, they must be paid, and 
paid from profit. We must, therefore, pro- 
duce from two to five cents more for each 
dollar sold. We have to make more money 
in order to pay off the new partner. To make 
more, we will have to earn more. And to 





E. A. BRACKETT, 
Vice President 


earn more, we will have to do more—for the 
consumer. In order to do more, we will have 
to know more. On the long pull you can get 
only what you earn. The 1939 buyer is differ- 
ent than the buyer we sold in 1914. His 
desires are different. His methods of getting 
what he wants are different. The whole de- 
partment store of merchandise is paraded 
before him each day by radio and movies— 
mediums which were not in existence in 1914. 


Discuss Building and Materials 


Mr. Bystrom concluded his talk by outlining 
some possible developments in the building field 
and necessary steps to be taken to meet them. 
The meeting adjourned for lunch and re-as- 
sembled at 2 P. M., when E. A. Brackett, 
vice president of the company, presented statis- 
tics of the company’s operation, and led a dis- 
cussion. Paint and other materials, finance, ad- 
vertising and other angles of the business came 
in for lively discussion. 

Mr. Little then took the rostrum again to 
head a discussion of credits and collections, and 
outline policies to be pursued with respect to 
both these phases of selling. 

The concluding item of business was the in- 
troduction of Tested Selling Methods by Mr. 
Bystrom. Great interest was expressed in the 
course, and a large number of employees availed 





S. H. LITTLE, 
Vice President 


of Minneapolis, Minn., who addressed 


themselves of the opportunity to enroll. In 
addition to these topics, the open forum nature 
of the afternoon touched on the whole realm of 
retail lumber and building material activities. 
The meeting adjourned at 5 P. M. 


A banquet in which the guests were joined by 
the general office force was served at 6:30, with 
Mr. Bystrom officiating as toastmaster. John 
Hayes of the general office force followed a 
professional singer with some numbers of his 
own, and led community singing. The orches- 
tra with appropriate strains saluted Hilda Hoye 
who since last year has become Mrs. Rams- 
wick, and Miss Vera Goulet, another employee, 
who will be married soon. Folwell W. Coan, 
vice president of the company, delivered a 
humorous address, and members of the Quar 
ter Century Club were introduced. 

The honor guest was Preston “Press” M. 
Johnson, who has been with the company for 
35 years. Gifts were presented to Mr. Johnson 
and others in recognition of long service. Im- 
promptu after dinner speakers included Miss 
Edith Gordon, Miss Myrtle Johnson, Messrs. 
Harry A. Gahr, D. A. Pankratz, C. R. Hazel- 
dine, George Donald, John Long, Nels Bystrom, 
and Joe Mrachek. “Family spirit” was very 
much in evidence throughout the evening. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








The Lumberman Poet used to include in his 
department sometimes under the heading “Other 
Poets than Ours,” poems written by lumber- 
men, loggers, mill workers or lumberjacks 
which seemed to him either too good or too 
amusing to be passed by or particularly perti- 
nent to the industry. So when a letter came 
to us from Otis J. Pennington, of the Penning- 
ton Lumber Co., Birnamwood, Wis., enclosing 
a poem which seemed to us to fill both those 
specifications we decided to put it in the Poet’s 
department, feeling that he would have wanted 
it there. The poem was written by E. B. 
Arentsen, of Aniwa, Wis., and dedicated to 
J. A. Pennington, founder of the lumber com- 
pany and father of Otis J., with whom the 
author used to fish along the Middle Branch 
of the Ontonagon River in Upper Michigan: 


"J. AL" 


Makeshift rig, or silvered reel; 
Canvas bag, or woven creel; 

Willow pole, or polished rod; 
Feathered barb or grubs from sod; 

Bucktail guise, or luring hackle; 
Mattered not whate’er the tackle. 


Other folks waste time in wishin’ ; 
He got trout when he went fishin.’ 


In roaring stream or babbling brook; 
Large or small they grabbed his hook. 
Mayhap his feet braced ’gainst a rock 
Strained to all the river’s shock. 
Drizzlin’ rain or blazin’ sun; 
His creel was full when day was done. 


Your’s may be a somber mission, 
There’s a man that loved his fishin’. 


Many’s the trout stood on his tail 


From Agate Falls to the “Old Horse Trail”; ~ 


Many a “lunker” made his bed 
In the quiet pool where the “clay bank” slid. 
With crooked stick and bended pin 
He pulled them out where the spring flowed 
in. 


It matters not what your ambition, 
I'll take my chances on his fishin’. 


Tallish tales he often spun 
By the hazy light of a settin’ sun; 
While coffee boiled in a rusty pail 
O’er a campfire built along the trail. 
Sunburned hide and muscles achir’ ; 
Vanished all with eggs and bacon. 


Choose your game; I’m still a-wishin’ 
I could be out with him—fishin’. 


—E. B. ARENTSEN, Aniwa, Wis. 


Poets Epigrams 


“The most servile of all servants is the 
man who serves self.” 


Morning 

How good a thing it is to lift 
The curtain after gloom 

And let the morning sunlight sift 
Into your quiet room. 

So lift the curtains of your heart, 
The sorrow and the sin, 

So bid the gloomy thought depart 
And let the sunshine in! 
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CRATER LAKE | 
BOX & LUMBER |i 
COMPANY 


Offers you this famous 
Pine from the Klamath 
region. Unsurpassed in 
quality and fine, soft, 
even texture, this lumber 
uickly wins the favor of 
the careful buyer. It 
builds good will for you 
by giving satisfaction to 
your customers. 
SELECTS and COMMON 
S4S, Patterns or Rough 
Shop and Box 
Let us quote on your re- 
quirements or fill an or- 
der for you. Why not 
write us today? 
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From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Goodwillie & Goodwillie, who 
bought Smith’s planjng mill, 
Wausau, Wis., will build a box 
factory in connection with that 
plant, and will employ 75 men. 

* * * 


The name of Edward P. Al- 
lis, the machinery manufac- 
turer, who died at his home in 
Milwaukee last Monday, is fa- 
miliar to lumbermen over the 
length and breadth of the coun- 
try, as well as to mill men in 
other lines of industry. The Re- 
liance Works at Milwaukee, of 
which he was chief owner, cover 
a vast territory and turn out 
sawmill and flour mill machin- 
ery, engines etc., in great quan- 
tity and variety. Mr. Allis pur- 
chased the Reliance Works, in 
company with C. D. Nash and 
John P. McGregor in 1860.*** 
His partners did not have faith 





in the business which was al- 
most in a bankrupt condition 
and it was left for Mr. Allis 
to develop the investment into 
a phenomenal success. *** Mr. 
Allis is survived by eleven sons 
and daughters. 
* * * 


The annual banquet of the 


Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
was held rch 28 at the Mer- 
chants’ Clif, about 50 members 


and guests being present. It 
was an elegant affair, the menu 
being brief but fine. Mayor F. 
C. Latrobe responded to the 
toast, “The City of Baltimore,” 
and Samuel Eccles, Jr., re- 
sponded to the toast, “Yellow 
Pine,” telling how last year 
Baltimore employed great cap- 
ital in manufacturing, handling 
and shipping North Carolina 
pine. 





The displeasure of Michigan 
lumbermen has been incurred 
by Representative Salisbury, 
who has introduced an obnox- 
ious bill in the legislature, mak- 
ing it unlawful to place logs 
or lumber in the navigable 
streams, unless so confined as 
to prevent obstruction to navi- 
gation by the formation of 
jams or otherwise, rendering 
log owners and boom compa- 
nies liable for overflow dam- 
ages. The opponents of the 
bill say that it will offer a pre- 
mium on fraud by tempting un- 
scrupulous persons to purchase 
worthless lands along streams 
for the purpose of recovering 
fictitious damages for jam over- 
flows that are sometimes impos- 
sible to avoid. The bill was 
favorably reported by the com- 
mittee on lumber interests. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Nore—The above item about Wausau, Wis., marked the half-way point in the first century of 
that city’s history. On March 18, 1939, the Centennial Edition of the Wausau Daily Record-Her- 
ald appeared, 110 pages in all, carrying a vivid and comprehensive story of the building of the 
first sawmill on Big Bull Falls by George Stevens in 1839 and the development into the busy and 
prosperous Wausau of today. The edition is filled with reminiscences of the early logging days, 
pictures of the old sawmills and their crews, tales of famous river rafting pilots, “bad men” among 
the lumberjacks, their epic battles and hard lives and recollections of the great lumbermen who 
have been associated with the place, such as Frederick Weyerhaeuser, A. H. Stange, Webster E. 
Brown, Walter Alexander, F. S. Robbins, Henry Sherry and others. The Centennial Edition is 
an important contribution to lumbering history.—Editor. 


THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annuaf Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


THMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 











GILLIES BROS. Ltd., 


Braeside, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers of 


GENUINE WHITE PINE “'strosus) 


for nearly 100 years. Capacity 30,000,000 ft. 
annually. Members N.W.L.D. Association. 
DRY STOCK—ROUGH OR DRESSED 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
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Retail Trends of 1938 Analyzed and 


All the sixteen retail trades which have been 
analyzed separately in Dun & Bradstreet’s pre- 
liminary report showed some loss in sales in 
1938 compared with 1937. However, individual 
results varied widely, decreases in sales ranging 
from as little as 2 percent for independent drug 
and variety stores to as much as 27 percent for 
motor vehicle dealers. 

The present Survey sample of 455 lumber and 
building material dealers sold only 5 percent less 
in 1938 dollar volume than in 1937. Apparently 
confusing are the facts that both total and resi- 
dential building contracts were 9 percent larger 
in 1938 than in 1937, while the Census Survey 
records a 17 percent decline in building ma- 
terial sales during the first half of the year, as 
compared with early 1937. Average levels of 
construction costs during the two years in ques- 
tion were not far different—the decline was less 
than 1 percent. Lumber deliveries reported by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion were down by 15 percent, but producers’ 
stocks were depleted somewhat during 1938. On 
the basis of all these, the preferred estimate of 
the retail sales decrease is set at 10 percent. 

Retail building material inventories followed 
sales downward but not as rapidly, perhaps be- 
cause inventories in the period from 1935 to 
1937 had advanced less than half as rapidly as 
sales in this trade. 

The Survey sample of hardware retailers re- 
ported a 7 percent decline, whereas the Com- 
merce Department estimate covering building 
materials and hardware together was 11.5 per- 
cent below 1937. The principal conclusion which 


Compared 


can be reached is that the hardware trade suf- 
fered somewhat more than lumber and build- 
ing materials and the preferred estimate has 
been adjusted accordingly. Hardware retailers’ 
inventories moved down at only 1/5 the rate 
of the sales decline. Perhaps again, as in the 
case of building materials, it was because the 
inventory increase during the previous two years 
had been less than half as rapid as the sales 
increase. 

3uilding material retailing fared better than 
furniture in 1938, perhaps because of the stim- 
ulus of government subsidies and government 
construction in the housing field, and in some 
part because the average consumer seems to 
have been more interested in the roof over him 
than the chair or bed under him. After all is 
said by the advertiser and done by the retailer, 
the consumer still has the final decision in the 
expenditure of the national income. As indicated 
by the Dun & Bradstreet sample, a drop of no 
more than 14 percent was a good record, but 
even this decline was sharper than was experi- 
enced in any of the 16 trades except automo- 
biles. The Census Bureau found furniture trade 
in the first half was off by 24 percent and 
Commerce Department places its year estimate 
at minus 17 percent, mainly on the basis of 11 
months’ returns. Relatively favorable December 
business reported in some quarters makes it 
seem reasonable to scale this figure back to 16 
percent in the preferred estimate column. 

Furniture inventories among Survey contrib- 
utors declined only about 1/3 as fast as sales, 
if the year-end levels are used as a measure. It 





BATHROOM CABINETS 
AND ACCESSORIES: :: 


BEAUTIFY BATHROOMS 


Modern living has focused attention on 
the bathroom. Profit from the trend to more 
beautiful bathrooms ... with MIAMI. 


The complete Miami line ... over 140 
models... enables you to get the major 
share of this business. Nationally adver- 
tised. Write Dept. G. for new catalog. 


MIAMI BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 


Forged brass, heavily nickeled then chro- 


This modern bathroom is equipped 
with Miami Cabinet No. 2030, 
with tubular light brackets No. 3, 
and two recessed accessories. 


mium plated . . . complete line. recessed 
and projection type. Models shown in 
illustration listed below: 





Send for this 
New. 36-page 
MIAMI catalog 
. « » in color. 
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Bathroom Cab 


(Left) No. 6000 
— Soap Holder 
with non-break- 
able tray. 


(Right) No. 6001 
—Tumbler 
Holder. 
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seems likely that some restocking went on in 
the late months of 1938 and it must be remem- 
bered that stocks increased during 1936 and 
1937 only 2/3 as fast as sales volume. The 
present figures are not necessarily an evidence 
of overloading. 





Duplicate First Fence Machine 
of 50 Years Ago 


Peoria, ILt., March 20.—Fifty years ago 
the Keystone Steel & Wire Co. consisted of 
one clumsy hand-built, hand operated fence 
weaving machine, housed in a small shed on 
the farm of Peter Sommer, near Tremont, III, 
On the occasion of its 50th Anniversary, Key- 
stone has built an actual working model of the 
machine invented and built by Peter Sommer 
in 1889, since the original machine was not 


Original Keystone fence weaving machine which 
made ten rods of fence per day and required two 
men to operate it 


preserved. The model was reconstructed un- 
der the close personal supervision of W. H. 
Sommer, president of the company. He is a 
son of Peter Sommer, and, as a boy, worked 
with his father making Keystone fence on the 
original machine. 

The model, built by hand as was the old ma- 
chine, is as exact a duplicate in material, 
design and appearance as it was possible to 
build. It actually makes fence like the origi- 
nal Keystone fabric of 50 years ago. Two men 
were required to operate it, and a third man 
or boy was often used to roll up the finished 
fence. Each twist in the wires was made by 
turning a crank. Going at full production, the 
machine could make about ten rods of fence in 
a long working day. By comparison, one of 
the modern Keystone-built fence weaving ma- 
chines in the Keystone fence mills here can 
produce 2500 rods of fence in much less time. 
There is a large battery of such machines in 
the Keystone plants which are today recog- 
nized as the largest independent fence and wire 


mills in the world. 
Victoria, Australia, Suffers 
w Heavy Forest Fire Losses 


MELBOURNE, VicTorIA, Feb. 11.—The Vic- 
torian Government has announced the sum total 
of its great losses through recent gigantic fires, 
the like of which had never before been re- 
corded in any Australian State. Upwards of 
60 lives were lost, men, women and children, 
and among them were several officers of the 
Forestry Department who yielded their lives in 
noble but vain efforts to combat the ravages 
of local fires ever threatening the sawmills in 
difficult forest country. The total forest de- 
stroyed is set down to be of the value of $17,- 
000,000, and included a large acreage of pines, 
the exploitation of which had begun; the value 
of sawmills destroyed is put down at $550,000. 
Numbers of these mills were quite small, of a 
daily output of 6,000 to 10,000 super feet, but 
each represented a thriving community and 
played its part in the milling economy of the 
State, and now represents a serious loss. The 
public of Victoria, assisted generously by other 
States, has responded splendidly to the call for 
monetary relief, and a large sum of money 1S 
already available for urgent needs. 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 105-B 


This is the sixth of a series of 6 small-house plans especially prepared by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in response to numerous requests for plans of homes that can be built at low cost 











BILL OF MATERIAL 
CONCRETE AND BRICK WORK: 


15 yards concrete 

26 lin. ft. flue lining 

| 9-in. thimble 

644 common bricks 

84 face bricks 

1,000 8-in. concrete blocks 
Mortar for above 


LUMBER: 


3 pes. 6x6—7 No. | posts 

6 pes. 2x8—I8 No. | girder 

6 pes. 2x8—12 No. | plates 

4 pes. 2x8—10 No. | plates 

28 pes. 2x8—20 No. | joists 

6 pes. 2x8—12 No. | headers 
108 pieces cut bridging 

828 ft. x6 No. 2 D&M 

630 ft. 2x4 No. | plates 

230 pes. 2x4—8 No. | studs 

28 pes. 2x6—20 No. | ceiling joists 
1300 ft. 1x8 No. 2 shiplap 

38 pes. 2x6—14 No. | rafters 
680 ft. 1x4 No. 2 S4S roof 

10% squares 16-in. 5X wood shingles 
9 squares 18-in. stained shingles 
3 pes. 1x6—12 No. 2 ridge 

9 pes. 2x4—8 No. | ties 

4 pes. 2x8—12 No. | stair 

2 pes. Ixl12—12 No. 2 shelving 
710 ft. %xt¥2 flooring 

4 rolls waterproof paper 

5 pes. 4-0x8-0 44-in. 3 ply 

300 ft. t-in. clear finish 

1 pediment board 

5 pairs elliptic rafters 

60 ft. 56x4 M&B ceiling 

24 lin. ft. 3-in. crown 

140 lin. ft. 34-in. quarter round 
5100 wood lath 

367 yards plaster 

8 ft. corner bead 


MILLWORK, WINDOWS AND DOORS: 


4 cellar frames 10x12, 3 Its. 


4 cellar sash 10x12, 3 Its., 136, gla. 
| triple door and side It. frame 

| outside door frame 2-6x6-8—134 

| twin window frame 24x24, 2 Its. 

| twin window frame 26x16, 2 Its. 

6 single window frames 26x24, 2 Its. 


| single window frame 24x20, 2 Its. 

1 single sashframe 10x12, 6 Its. 

2 windows 24x24,2 Its., 134, top 6 Its. gla. 
2 windows 26x16, 2 Its. 

6 windows 26x24, 2 Its. 

| window 24x20, 2 Its. 
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1 sash 10x12, 6 Its., 136, gla. 

| half circle sash frame 

| half circle sash gla. 

| outside door 2-10x6-8—134 6 pan. 
2 side lights 

| outside door 2-6x6-8—134, 3X, | It. gla. 
4 doors 2-6x6-8—13¢, 2 pan. 

3 doors 2-0x6-8—13¢, 2 pan. 

| door 1-8x6-8—1%, 2 pan. 

| door | -6x6-8—1%, 2 pan. 

9 inside jambs, stops 

1 CO jamb 

24 sides door trim 

{1 sides wirdow trim 

2 thresholds 

240 lin. ft. 54%4-in. base ard shoe 
150 lin. ft. picture molding 

20 lin. ft. hook strip 

8 lin. ft. pole 

| medicine case and hardware 

| set kitchen cabinets 

| scuttle panel 

2 8-in. round porch columns, 8 ft. 


HARDWARE: 

| cleanout door 

300 Ibs. nails 

1 coal chute 

220 sash weights 

3 hanks sash cord 

6 cellar sash sets 

{ cylinder lock set 

1 mortise lock 3T 

9 mortise lock sets IT 
3 pairs 4x4 butts 

9 pairs 34/2x32 butts 
11 sash locks 

11 sash lifts 

10 pair cabinet hinges 
17 cabinet pulls 

10 friction catches 
SUBCONTRACTS: 
Painting 

Plumbing 

Heating 

Electrical 

Sheet Metal 








Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 205 


BILL OF MATERIAL 
BRICK AND CONCRETE WORK 


140 cu. ft. concrete footings 
. ft. concrete walls 
ft. 3-in. concrete floor; basement 
%-in. cement basement floor 


op 
122 sq. ft. 3-In. concrete porch floor 
122 sq. ft. %-in. cement porch floor top 
20 cu. ft. brick piers at steps 
3 cu. ft. conerete step 
ft. 4-in. concrete fioor; garage 
ft. {-In. cement floor top 
. ft. furnace chimney 
ft. fireplace chimney 
n, ft. 8x12 flue lining—furnace 
. ft. 12xi2 flue ltining—fireplace 
2 19x!9 3-in. cement caps 
1 brick fireplace, throat and damper 


PLASTER WORK 


420 e% yds. plaster walls & ceiling 
6,300 lath, %xi'/2”-4’ 
42 Ibs. 3d lath nails 


TIN WORK 


58 lin. ft. 10° ridge roll 
4C lin ft. 14” valley tin 
55 lin. ft. 3° down pipe 
10 lin, ft. 3° elbows 

64 lin. ft. 0.G. gutter 


ROUGH HARDWARE 


1 set sash weights and cord 
450 Ibs. nails 
1 0.8. cleanout—fireplace 
{ cleanout door—furnace chimney 
1 coal chute 
1 floor — 
: ash dum 
1 Gresiacs. throat & damper 


FINISH HARDWARE 


10 pr. 3x3 L.P. butts & screws 
10 rubber tip door bumpers 

7 pr. 2x2 butts & screws, cases 

5 cupboard turns, cases 

2 elbow catches, cases. 

9 drawer pulls, cases 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


1 bath tub 

| lavatory 

{ stool complete 

1 kitehen sink 

1 set laundry trays 


HEATING 


1 warm alr heating plant installed com- 
plete 


ROUGH LUMBER 


4 pes. 6x6 7-ft. posts 

108 lin. ft. 2x10 girders 

132 lin. ft. 2x8 sill plate 

18 pes. 2x10 16-ft. floor joist 

30 pes. 2x10 12-ft. floor joist 

12 pes. 2x10 20-ft. floor joist 

6 pes. 2x8 8-ft. ceiling joist, porch 
28 pes. 2x6 12-ft. ceiling joist 

17 pes. 2x6 16-ft. ceiling joist 

12 pes. 2x6 20-ft. ceiling Joist 

2 pes. 2x8 16-ft. valley rafters 

40 pes. 2x6 18-ft. rafters 

12 pes. 2x6 12-ft. rafters 

6 pcs. 2x6 22-ft. garage rafters 

8 pes. 2x4 5-ft. hood rafters 

130 pes. 2x4 10-ft. 0.S. studs 

20 pes. 2x4 12-ft. gable studs 

38 pcs. 2x4 8-ft. garage studs 

115 pes. 2x4 9-ft. 1.S. studs 

825 lin. ft. 2x4 -- and shoe 

300 lin, ft. x3 bridging 

1700 feet, B.M. {x8 wall sheathing 
2200 feet, B.M. '/2x4 bev. siding 
1900 feet, B.M. 1x4 roof sheathing 
17/2 squares 16” shingles, roof 

2 squares roll roofing, garage roof 
1100 ft., B.M. 1x8 sub floor 
620 ft. B.M. Ix3 E.G. floor,L.R. & D.R 





620 ft., B.M. {x3 F.G. floor, bedrooms. kit. 
50 feet, B.M. %ex4 beaded ceiling, eaves 
20 pes. 2x4 8 ft. coal bin 

2 pes. 2x4 20-ft. coal bin 

375 ft. B.M. ix6 D & M coal bin 


MILLWORK: SASH & DOORS 
' 6. ~d oe frame 4/0x6/8—134" front en- 
1 door *4/0x6/8—1%4" 1 pan. 16 It. Gla. 


| side 1.S. 
2 0.8. door Te 2/10x6/10—134” kitchen 


and garage 
2 ry 2/10x6/10—134” 3X pan. | It. Gla. 


2 sides 1.S. trim 
1.S. door frames 2/6x6/8—1%4"—5'/4” 
1.S. doors . * —~ehalme panel 
0 sides 1.S. tr 
.8. door ae 2/0x6/8—1346"—5/4" 
-S. doors —r panel. 


.S. door. psa 5/0x6/8—134"—5% 
a. aie 5/0x6/8—13_" 10 Its. each 












































Pr. doors 7/0x6/8—1%4"—3 pan.—6 Its. 
ea. Gla. 


side 1.S. trim 

sash frames 10/12x13¢"; 10 Its. pr. sash 
pr. sash 10/12x1%"; 10 Its. Gla. S.S. 
sides 1.S. trim 

triple sash frame coy tant 10 Its. 
sash 10/12x13¢"; AL Its. Gla. S.S. 
sides 1.S. trim triple 

single sash frames 10/1246"; 6 Its. 
sash 10/12x136"; 6 Its. Gla. 8.8. 
sides 1.S. trim 

single sash frames 24/18x1%"; 1 It 
sash 24/18x1%"; 1 It. Gla. 8.8. 
sides 1.S. trim 

sash frame 10/12x1%%"; 4 Its. 

sash 10/12x134"; 4 Its. Gla. 8.8. 

side 1.S. trim 

window frame 24/12x1%@"; 2 Its. 
window 24/12x13%@"; 2 Its. Gla. 8.8. 
side 1.S. trim 

louvre 16°x30"; gable 

sash frames 9/1941 34": 3 Its; basement 
sash 9/12x1%4"; 3 Its. Gla. 8.8. 


MISC. MILLWORK 

270 lin ft. %@x52" base 

270 lin. ft. exe” base shoe 

24 lin. ft. %4xt1¥2” a 

24 lin. ft. 34x54 
cabinet 3/éx0/4—12/20 “Sata kitchen 
breakfast set, table, 2 seats, det. kit. 
medicine cabinet, pl. mirror door 


SHewonoweUnqummnmaemTs 


d 
Ang ft. ¥%xi%4" pleture mould L. R. 


0.S. MILLWORK 


4 pes. 2x10—18 ft. verge boards 

2 pes. 2x10—14-ft. verge boards 

100 lin. ft. wf verge board mould 

6 pes. 6x8—6-f t. gable brackets 

50 11 ft. 34x22" mould 

830 ft. B.M. %4x4” Sanne ceiling plancler 
50 lin. ft. %4x2” cove mould 

2 pes. %xi8"—4' 6° porch gable, band 


sawed 
2 3/0x2/6—5" porch brackets, face detall 
120 lin. ft. ix6 D4S wind stop 


FINISH HARDWARE 


5 sets basement sash fixtures 

3 sets casement sash fixtures for pr. sash 
13 = casement sash fixtures single 

{ sash lock, D.H. window 

t pe lift, D. leek window 








Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 
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Credit Rating Service Reports 
Many New Retail Yards 


Increased home building has not only brought 
about a substantial increase in the volume of 
lumber moved through retail yards for building 
purposes, but also in the number of retail out- 
lets, according to data just released by the 
statistical department of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association (Inc.), Chicago and New 
York City. During the six month period be- 
tween publication of its Fall 1938, and Spring 
1939 credit rating book, about to be distributed 
to subscribers, 310 new retail yards are re- 
ported as having started up. These were re- 
ported through the medium of the Twice-a- 
Week Supplements to the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Rating Book. During the same period LCA 
reported 216 changes of args of retail 
yards, which represents a total of 526 potential 
new customers for the mills and wabalers 
of lumber and other building materials. 

Also, during the same period, 271 retail lum- 
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ber yards were reported by the Association as 
having discontinued business. Changes of credit 
ratings of retail lumber dealers, totaling 2,203, 
were reported by the Association, including both 
favorable and unfavorable changes. The figures 
quoted relate only to the retail dealer trade. 
They in no way relate to the thousands of 
wood buying factories, such as furniture fac- 
tories, sash and door factories, and others that 
are regular buyers of lumber used in the man- 
ufacture of products made wholly or in part 
from lumber, and which are listed in this credit 
rating book. While no actual count has been 
made of the net increase in the number of names 
listed, it is stated that the book contains several 
more pages. LCA reports a pleasing increase 
in the number of users of its service during the 
past six months, showing recognition of the 
continued improvement of service. 





Exports oF Canadian pulpwood during 1938 
amounted to 1,587,529 cords value at $13,641,- 
798, compared with 1,542,853 cords worth 
$12,088,329 in 1937. 


Company Offers Complete Oak and 
Maple Flooring Service 


St. Louis, Mo., March 20.—The Evans Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., wholesale distributor of 
oak and maple flooring,: located at 3900 Chou- 
teau Ave., here, reports an increasing demand 
for its LCL and mixed car shipments to yards 
in the Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Iowa ter- 


ritory which it serves. The company also fur- 
nishes carload shipments direct from the mills 
to its customers. Established twelve years ago, 
the Evans Hardwood Flooring Co. is under the 
management of J. R. Notgrass, secretary-treas- 


urer. Mr. Notgrass, who has been with the 
company since it first opened in 1927, has been 
manager for the past seven years. 

Elsewhere on this page are shown exterior 
and interior views of the company’s office and 
also a part of its warehouse. The company 





A partial view of the 
of the 
Hardwood Flooring Co., 


offices Evans 
Louis 
wholesale firm, which 
supplying 
Illinois, Indiana 


progressive St. 


specializes in 

Missouri, 

and lowa yards with oak 
and maple flooring 





carries on hand from one-quarter to one-half 
million feet of oak and maple flooring, special- 
izing in NOFMA and MFMA certified, tough 
textured oak and maple flooring in regular 
strip, hlock, plank, and herringbone patterns. 


Shown above is the office and warehouse of the Evans Hardwood Flooring Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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REDRAFTING 
for LUMBERMEN 


“355 sé yes Mex: 


Special 


SELL HOUSES THE EASY WAY 
FURNISH THE PLANS AND FINANCING 





One preliminary floor plan and 
elevation drawn to suit individ- 
ual needs of your prospect for 
$5.00. Will be allowed as credit 
on order for complete set of 
plans. 





Write for free copy 


“SELLING HOMES WITH A PROFIT” 


LUMBERMAN’S PLAN SERVICE 
BOX 211 PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





Gives Siding Jobs Improved 
Protection and Appearance 


On every Asbestos 
Siding job, where ap- 
pearance is essential, 
you can save valuable 
time, simplify fitting 
at corners and along 
window and door 
frames, give added pro- 
tection, by using indi- 
vidual zinc corner strips. .. . Made of 
oxidized zinc ... will not stain. Lengths 
suitable for any Absestos Siding Shingle. 
For complete details write 


DOUBLE GRIP BRASS CLIP CO. 
211 S. Main Street Kokomo, Ind. 
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Launches "Largest'' Sales and 
Ad Campaign 


The Celotex Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, recently launched the biggest sales 
and advertising campaign in the history of the 
organization, according to H. W. Collins, vice 
president in charge of merchandising. The cam- 
paign started early in March, when full page 
advertisements appeared 
in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Colliers, 
House Beautiful, Ameri- 
can Home and other 
national consumer maga- 
zines. “Obsolescence” 
sets the pace as one of 





H. W. COLLINS, 
Chicago; 
Announces merchandis- 
ing plans 





four drives to sell con- 
sumers insulation, in- 
terior finishes, and 
roofing products. 

Planning to meet the 
needs of the expected 
increase in new _ con- 
struction and remodel- 
ing, key men from the corporation headquar- 
ters will hold approximately 1,000 meetings in 
co-operation with retail dealers throughout the 
nation for contractors, carpenters and archi- 
tects. The meetings will serve to point out 
where business is to be had and how to go 
about getting it. Adequate plans have been 
made to back up dealers with sales and pro- 
motional help. 

A large portfolio of attractive promotional 
material has also been prepared to help deal- 
ers increase their own sales. Unusual and 
brand new is a modern window display piece 
which dealers can use in their own store win- 
dows or in strategically located spots within 
their community. Radio records for local sta- 
tion spot announcements and colored lantern 
slides for movies will be provided free to deal- 
ers. Newspaper mats, direct mail, consumer 
letters, booklets, truck banners, carpenter 
aprons, job and yard signs complete the im- 
pressive array of sales tools which are being 
made available for dealers’ use. 








Group Study of Own Businesses 
Trains Merchandisers 


MiLtwavuKeEE, Wis., March 20.—Hawley W. 
Wilbur, president of the Wilbur Lumber Co., 
West Allis, Wis., and president of the Mer- 
chandising Institute, recently returned from an 
extended trip to the West Coast, where, by in- 
vitation, he attended the annual meeting at Port- 
land, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and made an interesting address explain- 
ing the plans and purposes of the Institute. Fol- 
lowing this talk he was invited to address the 
members of the San Joaquin Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at a special meeting in Fresno, 
Calif. Although this meeting was held on short 
notice, the members being notified by telephone, 
there were more than 130 dealers present, all of 
whom were deeply interested in what Mr. Wil- 
hur had to say about the Institute. Another 
hurriedly called meeting was that of the South- 
ern California Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
held at Los Angeles, at which there were more 
than 200 present. In addition to the talks be- 
fore these various dealer associations, Mr. Wil- 
bur also addressed a meeting of the special- 
millwork manufacturers at Portland. 

Mr. Wilbur reports that the Institute pro- 
gram is moving along quite satisfactorily, en- 
rollment having been doubled during the latter 
part of February and the first half of March, 
and that wherever the study of Tested Selling 
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Methods is being undertaken, the dealers and 
their employees are enthusiastic over the re- 
sults. 

To a representative of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Mr. Wilbur said that during his con- 
tacts with dealers on the West Coast he em- 
phasized the fact that the Merchandising In- 
stitute’s program was not a correspondence 
course. It seems that this impression has pre- 
vailed to some extent. Tested Selling Methods 
is a plan whereby the dealer and his employees 
study in their offices or at their homes and, 
through thus becoming informed as to selling 
methods that have been thoroughly tested and 
proven successful, they are enabled to become 
better merchandisers and better informed as to 
how to go about both contacting prospects and 
in making sales. 

Mr. Wilbur reports that in his own organi- 
zation, sales meetings are held regularly at least 
once a month. These meetings are held in the 
evenings at about the same time each month, 
Tested Selling Methods being used as the basis 
for these meetings, and the plan outlined in the 
leader’s guide being followed closely. At these 
meetings usually an hour or an hour and a 
half is devoted to a study of Tested Selling 
Methods, and then a half hour or more is 
given over to discussions of one or two new 
products that are coming on the market or new 
ideas developed by the men themselves about 
the products already being handled. 

The March meeting of the Wilbur Lumber 
Co. organization to study Tested Selling Meth- 
ods was conducted by A. R. Clem; who has 
become connected with that company as retail 
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sales manager. Mr. Clem comes to the Wilbur 
organization from Freeport, Ill., where he had 
been manager of the Patterson Lumber Co. In 
his new connection he will devote his entire 
time to selling and largely in assisting yard 
managers in the solution of their sales problems 
and developing effective sales methods. 





Book on Yard Planning and Shed 
° 
Design 

Henry C. Hellyer has become widely known 
for his work in designing and laying out sheds 
and yards. As a speaker at many of the re- 
tailers’ conventions and as consultant engineer 
for the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Rochester, N. Y., he has carried his 
expert knowledge of yard planning to thousands 
of retailers. This material has been gathered 
into a book issued by the Northeastern with 
the title “Yard Planning and Shed Design” 
which may be obtained from that organization 
at the price of $3.00. Though numerous specific 
plans for various types of yards and sheds are 
included, the book aims primarily to lay down 
the fundamental principles of yard planning and 
remodeling which can be adapted to any situa- 
tion. Part of it is devoted to warehouse and 
office construction and there is a chapter on 
coal pockets and silos and coal handling equip- 
ment. The work is the result of many years of 
practical experience added to thorough technical 
training and will be found of invaluable service 
to the lumber trade. 


Mississippi Company Adds New Kilns at Three Plants 


LoutsviLLE, Miss., March 20.—The D. L. 
Fair Lumber Co., here, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of Southern pine in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, recently installed modern Moore cross- 
circulation kilns at three of the company’s four 
plants. By modernizing and increasing drying 
capacity the company is continuing its policy of 
kiln drying the common as well as the better 
grades of its “Delfair” brand of Southern pine. 
In addition to the Louisville mill, plants are lo- 
cated at Shuqualak, Grenada, and Bruce, Miss. 

This progressive company now has a new 
and larger mill at Louisville and has recently 
added oak flooring to its line. 

The latest kiln installation is at the Louisville 








plant and includes two kilns, each, 22x104 ft. 
The kilns are modern in every respect, being 
equipped with the latest type of Moore instru- 
ments for automatically controlling temperature, 
humidity and ventilation in the kilns. The au- 
tomatic control system plus buildings of fire- 
proof construction, provides efficient operation 
and low steam consumption. -The kilns are op- 
erated during the day, while the mill is running, 
entirely on exhaust steam. When exhaust steam 
is not available or sufficient, just enough low- 
pressure, live steam is supplied automatically to 
maintain the required temperature. 

D. L. Fair, president of the company, is of the 
opinion that the new kilns are producing approxi- 
mately one and a half times 
as much dry: lumber as the 
old kilns. Associated with 
D. L. Fair in operating the 
company are Claude and F. 
L. Fair. W. E. Taylor is 
secretary and R. L. Wil- 
liams, sales manager. 





At the left—Kiln operating 
room overhead at one end 
of the Shuqualak, Miss. plant 


Below—New brick dry kilns 

at the D.L. Fair Lumber Co., 

Louisville, Miss., and the 

company's planing mill are 
shown 
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European and North American 
Exports for January-December 


3RUSSELS, BeLcrumM, Feb. 25.—The Comité 
International du Bois in its monthly bulletin 
states that the international timber market was 
still firmer at the beginning of February. The 
issue of the Russian stock notes in Great 
Britain exerted considerable influence; price 
basis was about 12/6 higher than listed last 
summer. After the quantities offered had been 
taken up by the British market, the second 
list was published on the basis of £14/2/6; i.e 
10/ higher than the first list. The sales by the 
Swedish and Finnish exporters have been ac- 
celerated somewhat since the second half of 
January; there have been important contracts 
concluded with Great Britain, the Netherlands 
and Denmark; for the Northern shippers and 
Germany made provisional agreements for im- 
ports of softwood sawn goods. 
Total Exports in 
Country of Origin Cubic Metres 
Rr ray ae ae 235,830 


SPUN, «56... G:f0:'0 erie] eas avin a cwSibee wie piatabe 3.974,896 
IIIS is 'er 0.0 5 casks hoa user's rat erat snalotrah Satrata 6,983,842 
eg I Ug.  ocelaiciave\armterelevweue eee pistes 5,320,919 
MONS «ans eles aa Qa casas we teh se sation ack 239,744 
I He. Ne) Stere-wiars oo wl grove kaka SER a a eae 1,421,204 
(ee ene ee rarer 309,753 
PONE oe CSR i 6 ao 8s tee Rea ceeaw ss 2,827,643 
CROC MOOTI TINUE ok bo tes ccersensesease 1,844,610 
AUetrin: GCESTIBBAT) oc cc ie cidvccees 938,975 
WINE 6. Siie nin e.a ie slaccow oheiaee ons 1,479,333 
PENS. Sig oclecae ewes oa oan anaes 1,695,116 
SPIE 3a. Aso alow o'ard leans 0. 0: 0.4 6:6 a eee ee 10,063,924 
Py RE 16D RNaTeS 6 pane Wiese Re Ne ee 2,895,308 

EES ashen een aes welwielelesere ee 40,231,097 


Three important innovations have been in- 
troduced in the C.I.B. monthly bulletin: —1— 
Inclusion of the North American (U.S.A. and 
Canada). 2—Inclusion of Germany, France, 
3elgium, etc., for certain categories of timber 
products. 3—Increase in the number of coun- 
tries of destination from 28 to 40. 





State Kills 45 Labor Bills 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 20.—State wage-hour 
bill, similar ‘to the Federal Wage-Hour law, 
was reported to have been killed here March 9 
by the assembly committee on labor and indus- 
try. The measure had been introduced by 
Assemblyman Oscar Garcia-Rivera, Manhattan, 
only American Labor party member of the leg- 
islature. The committee, headed by Frederick 
A. Washburn, Columbia Republican, announced 
that 44 other labor bills also had been killed. 





Lumberman Kiwanian Led in Aid 


to Widows, Children 


The May, 1928 issue of AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN featured a story about the homes, for 
mothers with dependent children, that were be- 
ing sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Spokane, 
of which James M. Brown, the Snark of the 
Universe of Hoo-Hoo, was then president. This 
article told how the club then owned nine homes 
and was starting the construction of a tenth 
under President Brown’s leadership. The tenth 
and eleventh home were built by the advanced 
manual training classes of the Spokane Training 
School. This plan has been kept in continuous 
operation by the presidents succeeding Mr. 
Brown, until today the club owns 28 homes 
valued at $60,000. 

A mother pays $15 a month for a home that 
ordinarily rents for $25 or $30. She pays no 
interest, no taxes, and, when the monthly ren- 
tals equal the original cost of the home, she 
may occupy it rent-free as long as she remains 
single. Four of the mothers have paid out on 
their homes, and now are enjoying the privilege 
of a home with no interest and no taxes. The 
Spokane Kiwanis Club, because of this and 
other worthwhile projects, has several times 
in the past few years been given top honors for 
achievement among all the clubs in Kiwanis 
International. The Kiwanis Club also owns 80 


acres of land with a $15,000 Health Center 
which cares for approximately 100 children dur- 
ing the summer months each year. The club 
provides funds for worthy boys and girls to 
continue their education; more than 80 have 
been helped in this way. Members also act as 
big brothers to the sons of many of the mothers 
in these homes. 





Switzerland Seeks New Foreign 
Sources of Lumber 


Wasurincton, D. C., March 20.—Switzerland 
will no longer be able to import lumber from 
Austria or Sudetan Czechoslovakia, because of 
German export restrictions, so is seeking new 
foreign sources of supply, but American lumber 
faces strong competition from Poland and 
other nearby sources, and the price level of the 
Swiss lumber market is falling. In the third 
quarter of 1938, there was a gain of 72 percent 
in Swiss imports of American hardwood lum- 
ber (other than oak), and a gain of 85 per- 
cent in imports of American softwood lumber, 
but American lumber trade with Switzerland 
has not been satisfactory, as recent imports 
from the United States covered only 25. per- 
cent of the annual quota. 
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Tupelo Has Great Potential 
Value for South 


New Orteans, La., March 20.—The south- 
ern Louisiana delta, according to a recent re- 
port of the Forest Survey of the South, an 
activity of the Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Orleans, has the largest concentra- 
tion of tupelo gum pulpwood in the South, and 
this species has been shown by recent investiga- 
tions to be suitable for the manufacture of 
newsprint and other white papers. Much of 
the forest land in the area can be used for con- 
tinuous production of lumber and pulpwood, 
and, until timber crops are raised, the cost of 
carrying the land may be partly met by present 
production of oil. 


More than 170 sawmills and forest industrial 
plants at present cut timber from the forests of 
the area, which cover over 3,700,000 acres, giv- 
ing employment, either part- or full-time, to 
possibly 10,000 persons. These forests are esti- 
mated to contain 6 billion feet, Doyle scale, of 
trees of saw-timber size, and an additional 
nearly 17 million cords in stems of trees under 
sawlog size. The forests are relatively fast 
growing, and it should be possible to increase 
current cut. 








Users of this famously fine North 
Carolina Pine find in it a happy 
combination of qualities. It is 
strong, enduring and wear-resist- 
ing. It is beautiful in color and grain. 


DeVANE-HALL LUMBER CO.. 
Fayetteville, N.°C. 
Mfrs. Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and Air Dried Roofers and Dimension. 
EDMUNDS LUMBER CO. 
South Boston, Va. 


Manufacturers Air Dried North Carolina Pine and 
Hardwoods. 


ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 
SPA Grade Marked Lumber 
Mfrs. Flooring, Ceiling, Casing, Moldings, Roofers 
and Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 














It is easily workable. 
listed here have modem mills and can 


supply you with top quality products in 
North Carolina Pine. 


The producers 





SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried F 


Boxing Lumber, Shooks and Crating. Mills: 
Louisburg, N. C., Suffolk, Va. 
W. M. STOREY LUMBER CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Yard and Industrial Lumber, Cut-to-size Crating and 
Box Shooks. 








J. E. ELROD LUMBER CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried Shed —- Roofers, and 
Resawn Box and Crating Lumber; Air Dried Roofers 
and Dimension; also Heavy Timbers and Plank. 





JEFFREYS -MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
ford, N. C. 


Manufacturers of - et Pine Boards, Dimension, B: 
Shooks and Crates. Maintain Bs stock, peel 
dry, at all times, assuring quick shipments. 





JOHN ©. SHEPHERD LUMBER CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

N. C. & Southern Pine, Cypress, Hardwoods. “Lumber 

River Brand” K. D. Finish, Flooring, Siding, Ceiling, 

Dipped Boards, Crating, Dimension. 


Air Dried Lignasan 





J. R. WOLLETT 
Littleton, N. C. 


Manufacturer Air Dried North Carolina Pine and 
Hardwoods. Prompt shipment assured. 


HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


Mfrs. Kiln Dried N. C. Pine. Specialize in Flooring, 
and finish. Can ship mixed cars 
Pine and Cypress. 


BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
. C. Pine. R. R. Material 
Kiln yee Grade Marked N C1 © Pp. 5. a 
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Wasuincton, D. C., March 20.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for two weeks ended March 11, and for of 
ten weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1939 and 1938 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical ’ 
mills for the corresponding period of 1938: " ‘ 

Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent Ce 
TWO WEEKS: Mills 1939 of 1938 193 of 1938 1939 of 1938 Cy 
Softwoods: ‘ Do 
fa, Kah dh rem eked dewels Gwe awe orbs 125 60,416,000 97 59,892,000 98 58,605,000 102 
I Nr ial desea 4 ey Se sin ice ahaa aa Eee 143 172,638,000 107 184,927,000 116 175,176,000 100 He 
co ee ree ee See ee ee 117 79,579,000 110 108,558,000 95 101,922,000 S5 La 
oD aa EEOC ee 15 = 179,000 109 13,229,000 126 14,549,000 116 Lo 
i ig ane at ae wie wae a eee eee 10 »,477,000 103 5,072,000 87 3,582,000 s2 Re 
EE i vied 00 veda gecdrinceeerioneas 10 Psy 000 29 2,846,000 93 3,448,000 103 Sp 
cee eben sees eee desceeenrenves 17 ,541,000 112 2,534,000 ISI 2,453,000 158 Su 

TWOCRE BOCCWOOES onic ce cer cescresseccewees 435 3 4,560,000 105 377,058,000 106 359,735,000 26 = 
Hardwoods: bd 
Southern Hardwoods ............eeeeeeeeeees Tes 9,420,000 S85 15,231,000 134 13,992,000 
POOUCIOTD SPU WOOES 6 cc ccceccced ges ceccerees 17 4,973,000 6S 3 713, 000 139 3,172,000 157 ‘ 

Total Hardwoods .............2ceeeeeeeeee _88 14,393, 000 78 16,944,000 135 17,164,000 147 

OO ORT rrr ree 506 348,953, 000 104 394,002,000 107 376,899,000 o8 Al 
Cc caced nese een eee erceaewes 65 "12'921,000 97 13,398,000 96 13,473,000 74 As 
a canieienetv eee beecworns 14 1,461,000 95 1,730,000 111 1,842,000 115 = 
TEN WEEKS: 

Bi 
Softwoods: : Bu 
i ieee wd ae Re Ba dema ees ee Beker eee 128 307,625,000 101 300,474,000 96 313,042,000 7 Ch 
Co er er ere se 143 859,706,000 125 842,648,000 116 853,238,000 108 Ch 
an waa ge we vee omoM warned eee 118 352,907,000 156 562,958,000 114 511,359,000 97 c 
COMIGPNIA TOGWOCE onc ccccccccccceeseccness 13 64,765,000 116 63,673,000 126 72,591,000 109 DD 
rr re” 066 ok ee ad da ed OTH OS O49 2Od 10 27,450,000 108 24,413,000 117 20,905,000 116 El 
CE cee See eeetneeeeeeOeemoenes 10 2,597,000 37 16,154,000 115 16,667,000 1038 Hs 
Northern Hemlock ..........0ccccccccsccees 18 13,760,000 91 12,634,000 167 16,125,000 133 Hi 

POCA? BOltwoeds 2... cccccvesccvessscvscess 440 1,628,810,000 123 1,822,954,000 12 1,803,927,000 102 le 
Hardwoods: _ > 
Pe eM i cccencneeescusernsc awa 771 46,284,000 97 60,285,000 148 62,631,000 138 Mz 
Northern Hardwoods .........ccccceccececes 18 30,295,000 75 18,526,000 145 16,208,000 126 Oz 

WOER) TERE WOOES cc cccescesecnssssiccccens _89 76,579,000 S7 78,811,000 143 78,839,000 135 Pe 

BOOS SINE occ cc cccservevenseseesoesets 511 1,705,389,000 121 1,901,765,000 113 1,882,766,000 104 Gi 
A EE iv ceseccsseconenabenveeences 65 65,574,000 113 63,709,000 105 77,016,000 112 Sy 
TE uns ckeasiedbeuhiheeeae he 14 9°076.000 12S 8$°156.000 114 9°714.000 12h Tu 

fUnits of Production. ¥ 

aiieee Ye 
Ot 

Southern Pine Statistics | Western Pine S ry West Coast Review 
Al 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Or.eans, La., March 22.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended March 18: 
Average weekly number of mills, 132; 
Units,* 111 


Total for 
Two Weeks 


Three-year average production*... 68,816,000 


BOC DOGRGOTION oi cc ceerenccaves 64,197,000 
sol Gta ana G Giada eee 4 oeher eee 63,971,000 
ee 8. a a ee 63,796,000 


Number of mills, 132; Units,{ 112 

On Mar. 18, 1939 
edakiie mtiavtvasd see, Soros 70,682,000 
SN ike alae S 2 dwn shale 488,656,000 
*October, 1934, to October, 1937. 


TUnit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 


Unfilled orders 
Unsold stocks 


PorTLAND, Ore., Mar. 18.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended March 11: 


Report of an average of 116 mills: 
Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
March 11,1939 March 12, 1938 
Production ....... 79,579,000 72,485,000 
Shipments ........ 108,558,000 114,238,000 
Orders received 101,922,000 119,559,000 

Report of an average of 115 mills: 
March 11,1939 March 12, 1938 
Unfilled orders *. 162,798,000 170,201,000 
Gross stocks .1,497,639,000 1,546,123,000 

Report of 115 identical mills: 
o———Total for Year——_—_—_, 
1939 1938 


Production ...... 364,668,000 240,211,000 
Shipments ...... 572,977,000 511,839,000 
CI oie ware eee we 518,772,000 548,771,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuIncton, D. C., Mar. 20. 


-Following is statement for nine groups of identical mills and 


two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Mar. 11: 











No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1939 1938 1939 193 
Ee ee ee 119 69,576,000 66,127,000 510,174,000 528,258,000 
. go | Sere 143 310,249,000 329,617,000 954,961,000 982,036,000 
EE cd cn oi aceehionegns 115 162,798,000 170,201,000 1,497,639,000 1,546,123,000 
California Redwood ............. 3 34,729,000 42,194,000 303,067,000 314,712,000 
ne aa 10 5,749,000 4,937,000 200,161,000 177,477,000 
I I 6 ais us or GO og ee wine 10 5,172,000 5,913,000 139,240,000 158,886,000 
Northern Hemlock®* ............. 11 8,830,000 4,892,000 102,870,000 101,721,000 

Total Softwoods ............ 421 597,103,000 623,881,000 3,708,112,000 3,809,213,000 
Southern Hardwoods ........... +73 36,358,000 34,106,000 234,500,000 254,290,000 
Northern Hardwoods® ........... 15 10,634,000 12,841,000 120,592, 000 111,743,000 

Total Hardwoods ...........- "88 46,992,000 46,947,000 355,092,000 366,033,000 

i meee 498 644,095,000 670,828,000 4,063,204,000 4,175,246,000 
Flooring— 
Se OE cc ctdanenadaae twee 75 60,866,000 33,570,000 95,446,000 83,755,000 
ee eae 14 10,514,000 7,628,000 17,981,000 17,290,000 

*Unfilled orders reported by 11 and 15 mills; stocks by 15 mills. 7Units. 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 22.—The 143 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended March 18, reported: 
Production 175,495,000 
Shipments 181,795,000 3.59% over production 
Orders 188,327,000 7.31% over production 

A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1939 to date are complete, reported 


as follows: 
Average weekly cut for eleven weeks: 
193 


BE Wade ire) © WS dW sovaielalare eua arate e/eree 70,489,000 

RD ise danse asec as scmpareisvereaiaaren date ane 86,366,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

A er ee ee ee er eee 87,748,000 


A group of 143 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended March 18 was 175,495,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
ee 69,023,000 67,156,000 102,242,000 
Domestic 
ecargo.... 79,512,000 85,297,000 156,689,000 
Export .... 15,252,000 17,866,000 54,357,000 
Local .. 18,008,000 18,008,000 





181,795,000 188,327,000 313,288,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose re- 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1938 and 1939 to date, reported 
as follows: 

Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 11 wks. ended 
March 18, March 18, March 19, 


3§ 3s 1938 
Production 87,748,000 86,366,000 70,489,000 
Shipments 90,898,000 85,489,000 74,684,000 
Orders 94,164,000 86,508,000 80,025,000 





You Will Be Fortunate If 
You Get to See Both "Fairs" 


You will be a mental marvel if you can 
answer both of these questions: 1. I sold a horse 
at 10% loss. Bought him back, giving the party 
10% profit. If my loss was $8.37, what was orig- 
inal cost? 2. Who is Madeline Smith? For the 
correct answers—look on the classified pages. 
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Census Bureau Prices —1928 to 1937 


Following is a list of average lumber values at the mill, by species, as compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, starting with 1929 and including the latest data available, for 1937: 





Softwoods: 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Balsam Fir......+. $26.40 $25.49 $26.72 $19.34 $19.32 $19.79 $20.27 22.03 23.65 21.82 
errr 38.32 34.83 31.14 24.08 24.55 25.91 27.94 23:33 3.38 35.84 
CE voncuccwoes 36.18 35.29 33.10 30.64 24.62 26.30 30.73 29.51 34.90 36.79 
Dougias Pir..ccces 19.03 20.05 16.91 12.05 10.63 13.57 16.14 15.97 17.67 19.54 
HIGMIOOR  cvicciccccic 18.84 18.90 17.04 14.13 12.39 14.27 17.70 18.53 18.85 21.83 
Larch (Tamarack). 18.34 18.35 17.18 14.18 10.76 13.34 16.07 16.90 15.90 17.23 
Lodgepole Pine.... 19.29 17.97 17.64 14.46 12.45 16.23 16.54 18.27 17.22 16.34 
pe ae 31.39 31.00 30.33 29.82 24.33 26.29 30.03 29.77 35.01 36.30 
eee 26.50 28.64 23.66 23.00 17.73 18.89 $1.75 32.09 33.92 25.73 
Sugar Pine ........ 39.06 43.08 38.10 28.76 26.26 27.95 27.64 30.03 31.83 34.71 
Verew PIO ..ccces 26.35 26.47 23.52 16.99 13.32 17.91 21.64 18.24 20.76 22.18 
Ponderosa Pine .... 20.00 20.63 17.57 20.48 16.88 18.57 20.51 20.40 21.83 24.53 
WES WE vcsccccc 28.71 29.87 27.81 14.94 12.23 15.30 15.15 16.17 16.25 18.95 
White Pine... .... 24.62 25.66 21.06 24.71 21.58 21.45 23.75 25.66 26.28 29.20 

Softwoods ....... eae arora eoee $16.74 $13.94 $16.94 $20.05 19.08 21.03 22.97 

Hardwoods: 

PE ic we eaiaae se wiers — or 17.66 17.99 19.16 19.28 21.90 23.07 
ae 45.61 43.14 39.72 41.06 28.74 33.23 39.26 30.02 32.42 $7.12 
Basswood ...ccccee 39.72 39.88 35.31 28.54 23.81 29.19 30.78 32.06 33.70 35.65 
ee 28.63 28.39 25.89 22.93 17.97 22.75 22.93 23.65 23.51 25.08 
I © aia ero.0s es side ¥e% 40.30 39.35 36.39 30.95 26.26 29.02 30.58 31.92 34.48 36.11 
re ae ets 19.23 24.01 25.06 25.05 21.23 23.00 
ee ciate ‘ 29.28 45.14 39.38 35.66 39.17 45.83 
ce eer 31.09 29.51 23.91 22.50 17.87 23.01 23.53 21.96 22.95 24.87 
Cottonwood ...... 27.54 29.70 22.73 19.54 16.49 22.18 20.68 20.62 19.22 25.24 
RIOR WOGE 2 ecccczece : 50.00 ! H 
EES ee 37.89 35.28 30.20 25.37 19.07 23.09 24.09 25.03 24.48 25.48 
HIACEDGITY cccccccce staat ein mateis sat atk 17.67 16.31 21.20 20.08 21.95 24.30 
rere 38.83 40.33 33.00 32.65 29.85 26.27 27.92 31.41 33.86 32.12 
Sab ndcime nites 21.31 25.55 22.25 23.13 23.65 38.53 
MGEROUR 2c cccccees ier eae aca —_ 19.84 27.13 27.60 24.27 26.71 29.02 
MANOBGRY «ccccovec iat acaiaia alae ---- 113.10 149.91 1380.51 122.67 106.58 126.34 
BEE 0.6 stlesenvcces 36.31 36.93 34.45 28.80 22.82 0.51 30.84 30.60 31.67 34.14 
WE sents jeretuoueue 35.23 38.43 29.29 27.68 22.84 28.53 27.54 27.15 27.46 29.60 
TR, crc acdicenewaes aaa Pare ai 21.08 31.73 32.84 27.02 30.28 25.23 
Gum, Red and Sap. 31. 91 34.42 27.67 22.68 *16.84 23.01 24.70 22.33 *23.85 *26.63 
Sycamore ...... ace Seu 30.07 26.54 22.40 18.71 22.78 21.52 22.80 24.09 22.75 
SME 8 0.eeoeececus ant 25.39 23.47 19.05 17.40 22.01 22.70 19.65 21.21 23.31 
WE. 6.csdccesven 112.54 119.15 100.75 90.44 57.87 77.61 86.60 75.64 74.64 85.10 
oo ., —— citar oe set inven 16.04 22.20 23.44 21.15 23.47 26.19 
Yellow Poplar..... 40.90 41.66 35.19 30.02 26.02 91 30.01 28.65 27.78 31.60 
Other and not Spec. .... ae Rae ate 20.89 102.63 79.12 83.53 80.31 81.90 





BEATE WOOGR ccccce seve aaa cece $28.00 








$22.45 $27.81 $28.01 27.09 27.92 30.49 











All Kinds.......... $25.61 $26.94 $22.81 $18.56 $15.12 $18.55 $21.47 20.43 22.20 24.24 


*Red gum only. 





Ship Long- and Shortleaf, Treated Stock, 
Hardwood Items and Flooring 


CrossBy, Miss., March 20.—In addition to its 
own large production, the Crosby Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. here will distribute the prod- 
uct of the Batson-McGehee Co. at Millard, Miss., 
according to an arrangement just concluded. 
This plant at Millard resumed operation on March 
5. While its production is composed largely 
of export timbers, it produces also some ex- 
cellent finish as well as dimension and other 
yard stock items. The timber being cut at Mil- 
lard is one of the finest tracts remaining in the 
South. The mill is producing export timbers 
up to 55 feet in length and the entire output of 
the operation is being marketed by the Crosby 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

It will be of much interest to the trade gen- 
erally, also, to know that the Goodyear mill of 
the Crosby interests at Picayune, Miss., resumed 
production on March 6, cutting both longleaf 
and shortleaf yellow pine and hardwoods. The 
daily production at the Goodyear mill will be 
from 100,000 to 120,000 feet. In stock at the 
Goodyear plant in Picayune is a big quantity 
of longleaf dimension, thoroughly dry and 
ready for shipment. This dimension was cut 
from virgin longleaf and contains a large per- 
centage of heart. 

Commenting on the resumption of operation 
at Picayune and Millard, and the arrangement 
for these products to be sold through the Crosby 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. at Crosby, L. O. 
Crosby, Jr., sales manager, said: 

With the Goodyear plant at Picayune cut- 
ting longleaf yellow pine and hardwoods, the 


Batson-McGehee plant cutting strictly hong- 
leaf, and with Crosby carrying on its regular 
program of cutting shortleaf and longleaf 
pine, as well as having the benefit of the 
treating plant at Crosby and the oak flooring 
that is made here, we feel that we are in as 
good position as anyone in the South to take 
care of a wide variety of lumber items. 


The production of the three plants gives the 
Crosby Lumber & Manufacturing Co. between 
8,000,000 and 9,000,000 feet of lumber a month, 
with which to supply the needs of the trade, 
and puts it in position to ship promptly straight 
or mixed cars of longleaf or shortleaf pine, 
hardwoods, oak flooring and other forest prod- 
ucts and, having the facilities of an uptodate 
treating plant, it can ship either treated or 
untreated lumber. 

The Crosby Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
operation is one of the most outstanding in the 
South by reason of the wide variety of products 
turned out in the sawmill, planing mill and prod- 
ucts plant, and because of the quality of its 
timber. This company operates on the selective 
logging plan and practically all of its logging is 
done by truck. More than 75 motor trucks are 
employed in transporting logs from the woods 
to the mill, and the selective plan on which 
the timber is being cut assures practically a 
permanent operation. In fact, there are few 
concerns in the southern lumber industry as well 
prepared to supply all the needs of their cus- 
tomers as is the Crosby Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. 
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Yellow Pine 


Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Quality Unbeatable 
Wins Trade for You 


This Long Leaf Pine is the good 
lumber for house-building, the 
good lumber for business build- 
ing. It has the strength and 
stamina, the toughness and en- 
durance that lumber MUST have 
to make good in structural and 
framing work. Supplying your 
customer with this kind of stock 
means prestige and profit for you. 
We can supply your Long Leaf 
needs. 


WIER LONG LEAF LUMBER CC 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


Mills: A eiit cians al ae 








Oak, Ash, 


Cottonwood, 
Elm, Maple, 
Co sig Sycamore, 
ao ahs CYPRESS 
sti I] © 
ZL 











Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Here’s What's New 


Wire Rack and Glass Holder Are 


Good Service-Sales Aids 


The Marvel Rack Mfg. Co., Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has announced the Marvel screen 
wire rack and the Marvel glass holder. The 
screen roll display and rack placed just inside 
the dealer’s front door or, in good weather, out- 
side serves as an “automatic” screen salesman. 
It displays the wire, cuts, winds and measures 





z 














automatically, thus facilitating starage, handling 
and service. The Marvel glass holder fastens 
on a shelf or wall and holds glass on edge. 
One eight inch strip of glass can be removed 
the full length of the pane with the safety 
breaking device. Literature describing the two 
products is available without obligation from 
the manufacturer. 


Announces Dealer Sales Helps; 
Trends in Wallpaper Styles 


The Lennon Wall Paper Co., Joliet, Ill., an- 
nounces that the company’s new dealer helps for 
1939 are in the process of completion and will 
include a selection of newspaper advertisements, 
a series of spot announcements for use on local 
or nearby radio stations, six screen-printed 
banners on wallpaper, an attractive counter card, 
and a large waterproof sign in colors which may 
be used inside or outside the yard display window 
or on a truck. According to the company, the 
1939 dealer helps constitute the most complete 
and effective advertising campaign yet to be 
furnished Lennon dealers. A survey recently 
completed shows that colonial designs in wall- 
paper remain firmly in first place, modern de- 
signs have captured second place, and that 
stripes have leaped into sudden new favor. Flor- 
als and solid color papers also show an in- 
crease. Rich deep tones and, in particular, the 
sophisticated off-color shades are very popular. 
Details of the company’s dealer help program 
may be obtained without obligation. 


Joint Nails Qualify as the "All- 
Purpose Joint Fastener" 


The Wash Co., Inc., 720 N. Bowman Ave., 
Danville, Ill., has just issued an attractive 
brochure, in color, which gives a complete illus- 
trated description of Mac’s Joint Nails, “the 
all-purpose joint fastener.” The nails have a 
curved sharpened entering wedge, strong web, 
tapered converging side flanges, and curved 
driving head. As the joint nail enters, it aligns 
the kerfs before the side flanges enter. This 
prevents tearing of the fiber of the curve during 
the driving of the nail. The nail pulls the joint 
tight while driving because of the tapered side 
flanges, The joint nail is recognized for its 
ability to permanently secure mitre joints in 
forced fixed relation. Mac’s nails are being used 
extensively among the cabinet, casket, furniture, 
car and radio cabinet manufacturers as well 
as pattern makers, planing mills and the build- 
ing trades. The nails are especially suited for 


mitre joints such as door panels, screens, blinds, 
etc. Samples for experimental! or testing pur- 
poses will be furnished upon request without 
charge. 


New Hole Saws of One Piece, 
High Speed Steel 

Skilsaw (Inc.), 5037 A Elston Ave., Chicago, 
manufacturer of portable electric tools has just 
put on the market a new line of hole saws 
which, it is claimed, offer advantages over many 
items of this type. Skilsaw hole saws are made 
in one-piece of 18 percent Tungsten high speed 
steel, developed to cut faster and to retain longer 
a sharp cutting edge. The saws come in a wide 
variety of diameters from 3% to 3% inch. They 
are used with electric drills of 1% in. capacity 
or larger for cutting clean holes in sheet metals, 
pipes, cast iron, wood, tile, plaster, marble, 
Bakelite and other composition materials. Com- 
plete details are available without obligation. 


Catalog Shows New Line of 
Sawmill Machinery 


The Cunningham Machinery Corp., 701 Ricou 
St., Shreveport, La., has just issued its Cata- 
logue No. 239 dealing with Cunningham preci- 
sion sawmill machinery. Cunningham products, 
including portable mills, edgers, carriages, steam 
feeds, green lumber trimmers, inserted and solid 
tooth saws, belting, set works, saw guides etc., 
are fully illustrated and described. A copy of 
the catalogue may be obtained free on request 
to the manufacturer. 


New Sales-Help Portfolio Is ''The" 
Complete Dealer Guide 


The Barrett Co., 40 Rector St., New York 
City, has just isued its 1939 “Ammunition” 
portfolio, which has been supplied to all Bar- 
rett field representatives and is also available 
to a limited number of jobbers and dealers’ 
salesmen who can use it to advantage. The 
portfolio is undoubtedly one of the most com- 
plete promotional efforts designed to stimulate 
the sale of the company’s products through 
dealers. Sales helps include complete direct 





mail campaigns for dealer use on roofing, pre- 
pared literature also in this field, as well as 
displays and signs and newspaper cuts or mats 
of ads with real pulling power. A small booklet 
in the portfolio includes a complete index of 
shingle sizes, colors, shapes, etc. The entire 
Barrett line of mineral surfaced, asphalt 
shingles, siding, roll roofing sheathings, build- 
ing papers, felts, roofing pitch, rockwool insula- 
tion, protective paints and damp-proofing prod- 
ucts is backed up and carried through in a 
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simple but effective presentation. An added 
feature is a complete booklet of business-get- 
ting letters dealing with shingle, siding, built-up 
roofing and insulating products. All requests 
for information about the “Ammunition” port- 
folio should be addressed to the company. 
There is no obligation. 


Catalog Shows Complete Line of 
Bathroom Cabinets, Accessories 


The Miami Cabinet Division, of the Philip 
Carey Co., Middletown, Ohio, has just issued 
a new 36-page catalog in color showing Miami 
bathroom cabinets, accessories and mirrors. The 
complete Miami line of over 140 models has 
been designed for the purpose of “glorifying 
the American bathroom” in order that dealers 
may take profitable advantage of the attention 
which modern living has focused on the bath- 
room. Miami-Carey de- 
signers and engineers in 
preparing the designs 
worked in closer co-oper- 
ation with architects, 
builders and contractors 
in the interest of a better 
understanding between 
the home owner and the 
building and manufactur- 
ing interests. Dealers 
and architects are priv- 
ileged to call on the com- 
pany for sketches and 
helpful suggestion on any unusual bathroom 
problems. Dealers wishing to obtain a copy 
of the catalog should address their requests to 
Dept. G of the company. There is no obligation. 


Miami 
* CAREY + 
Bathroom Cabinets 





Formula Measures “Annual Foot 
Cost" of Paint 


The American Asphalt Paint Co., 43 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, manufacturer of Valdura products 
for waterproofing, has attempted to measure 
paint performance and paint costs as to the cost 
per square foot, per year of service, with the 
following formula: Divide the cost per gallon 
by the number of square feet covered per gal- 
lon—then divide the hourly labor cost by the 
number of square feet painted per hour on a 
given job. Add these two results and divide 
by the number of years of service or life of 
the paint. Carried out, this procedure pro- 
vides the AFC (annual foot cost) of paint. The 
formula, according to the company, enables a 
buyer of paint to establish an actual, as well-as 
a scientifically correct, basis of painting costs, 
making it possible to arrive at the rating of any 
specific brand of paint. Details are available 
from the company without obligation. 


New Single Coat Primer for Bonding 
and Building Up 

Self-Vulcanizing Rubber Co., 605 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago, has just issued a folder 
on a primer for rubber coatings known as 
“M-A” single coat primer, which dries cold to 
a solid surface within an hour and withstands 
temperatures to 212 degrees. It may be used 
for bonding Airvulc liquid rubber to metals, 
concrete, glass, tile, brick, etc., and when used 
alone, according to the manufacturer, it rust- 
proofs and water-proofs many kinds of surfaces. 
One gallon covers 250 sq. ft. of surface. Self- 
vulc products include plastic as well as liquid 
rubber coatings for protection against corro- 
sion, acid or abrasion or for building up worn 
materials to their original surfaces, particularly 
for all types of belting. Complete details are 
available from the manufacturer without obli- 
gation. 


Insulation Racks Designed to Prevent 
Possible Sagging 


The Insulation Rack Co., Murray Bldg., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has just issued a folder on Gar- 
rison insulation racks, designed to provide a 
substantial backbene or structural support for 
insulation bats. The rack anchors and holds 
the bats in original form, preventing the column 
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of insulation from being compressed or piling 
up at the bottom of the column. The racks are 
also used for loose wool or fibre when construc- 
tion permits their installation. The rack is a 
simple wire device constructed with three shelv- 
ings, which allow the bats to make close con- 
tact and preserve the continuity of the insula- 
tion. The racks are made in standard 68” 
lengths in two widths, 12” and 6”. They may 
be installed at the top of the studs with ordi- 
nary roofing nails and easily adjusted to allow 
for the passage of electric wires, pipes, etc. 
Complete details are available from the com- 
pany without obligation. 


Free Billboad for Display of Glass 
Cutters, Putty Knives, Etc. 


Landon P. Smith, Inc., Irvington, N. J., is 
now offering, free, the Red Devil junior bill- 
board No. 173, equipped with No. D 13 display 
panel. The dealer pays only for the cost for the 
22 Red Devil tools. The billboard is a minia- 
ture of a standard outdoor billboard and takes 
up only 19” x 6” counter or window display 
space. It has two-way vision, as tools are dis- 
played on both sides of the panel. The panels 
are interchangeable and can be illuminated. The 





metal cabinet, furnished in green baked enamel, 
with red, black and white incidental colors has a 
“stage” with ground glass base for indirect 
lighting from below. The billboard contains 
glass cutters, putty knives, wall scrapers, wood 
scrapers, “jaknives,”’ Grady wedges, etc. The 
offer, limited to two billboards to a dealer, ex- 
pires May 13. Complete information may be 
secured by dealers, or orders from dealers will 
be accepted when accompanied by their jobber’s 
name. 


Arkansas ‘Hand Drawn" 
Shingles Giving Place 
to Machine Made 


WarrEN, ArRK., March 20.—Shingle-making 
handicraft has at last bowed to the machine 
age. Gasoline driven shingle mills, crude in 
appearance but efficient in operation, have vir- 
tually displaced one of the oldest handicrafts 
in the State—that of shingle or board making. 

Making of shingles by the old hand-and-ax 
method was a slow and laborious process, but 
the “shingles” or “roof boards” were as dura- 
ble as any machine-made ones available today. 
In fact, many old timers still prefer the “hand 
drawn” shingles made from cypress or “heart” 
pine. Their argument is well founded because 
they can point out many farm houses, barns 
and out-buildings that were so covered forty 
and even fifty years ago and still have the 
original roof in good condition. 

A considerable skill and dexterity was devel- 
oped by these old time shingle and board mak- 
ers who prided themselves on their ability. They 
selected smooth “straight grained” “board trees” 
to be felled and cut into desired lengths, and 
then worked each length into an eight-sided 
block. Shingles or boards, rough but durable, 
were split from each of the eight sides, working 
toward the center. The product, put on in a 
honey comb fashion, over-lapping in rows alter- 
nately, served the purpose well, lasting almost 
a life time when made from “heart” pine or 
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cypress. Oak was also used, especially in the 
central and northern part of the State. The 
hand drawn boards and shingles were also used 
for siding of buildings and for gable-ends. 

Less picturesque, but far more efficient when 
it comes to speed, are the new machines for 
shingle making, but there is still a strong pref- 
erence for “hand drawn” shingles in rural 
sections. 





Hymeneal 


DAVID-SWAFFORD—Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Watson Swafford, of Los Angeles, Calif., have 
issued announcements of the marriage on Feb. 
18 of their daughter, Virginia Frances, to Harold 
William David, of San Francisco. The bride 
is a graduate of Stanford University, where 
she was a member of Kappa Kappa Gamma 
sorority and active in dramatics. The bride- 
groom, a graduate of Stanford, also of the 
Harvard School of Business, is a member of 
the San #rancisco staff of Lord & Thomas, 
advertising agents. The father of the bride, 
H. W. Swafford, is vice president of E. J 
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Stanton & Son, pioneer pine and hardwood 
lumber company of Los Angeles. The bride’s 
grandfather, E. J. Stanton, founded that busi- 
ness in Los Angeles in 1895 and it has long 
been one of the most important hardwood 
concerns in the State. Following the wed- 
ding the young couple spent a brief honey- 
moon at Del Monte, and will later make an 
eastern trip. 


ADAMS-McLEAN—Miss Muriel McLean, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. A. McLean, of 
Longview, Wash., was married March 4 to 
Wayne R. Adams, of Seattle, at the home of 
her parents. The bride has lived in Seattle 
for several years, where she is secretary and 
in charge of sales promotion for Western Red 
Cedar Lumber (Inc.). She attended the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and is a member of Alpha 
Omicron Pi _ sorority. She is well Known 
among retail lumbermen all over the country 
as she was in charge of Western Red Cedar 
Lumber exhibits at various conventions. Mr. 
Adams is the son of Mr. and Mrs. A. Adams 
of Grass Valley, Calif., and an alumnus of the 
University of California. Following a honey- 
moon trip, Mr. and Mrs. Adams will make 
their home in Seattle, where Mr. Adams is 
=— manager for the Johns-Manville Sales 
Yorp. 





A cake almost made, 


cook discovers an ingre- 
dient missing, so Sonny 
runs an errand and bor- , 


rows from a neighbor. 


SOUTHERN PINE 








A CUP OF SUGAR? 


Kirby mills are neighbors too, one to the 
other, so should there be that item missing from 
stock which would delay the car you want 
rushed out, it will be “borrowed’’—and Kirby 


service maintained. 


This, like so many other special Kirby serv- 


ices, costs you nothing extra. 


“A Wood for Every Purpose” 


KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Kirby Building, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Straight or 
Mixed Cars 





MISSISSIPPI 


( ai) 
Sallis 


This Virgin Mississippi Shortleaf, soft, velvety, 
easy to work, has the strength and durability 
that make it ideal for structural uses. Yard 
and Shed Items, ‘Eased Edge’’ Dimension, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Moulding, 
Casing, Base. Shed stock is kiln-dried. Air- 


dried items are Lignasan-treated. Write us 
today. 
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LUMBER LUMBER CO. Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 





YELLOW PINE 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 








Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 











Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 
OGLETHORPE, GA. 


Manufacturers of Band Sawn 


Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards --- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 
MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 











© TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
JAMES W. SEWALL NW 


Consulting Forester 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine 
Established 1910 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block, 
Port Arthur, Ontario 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins | 


Boston, Mass., March 20.—The opening of 
the spring market for building material in New 
I'ngland has been delayed by a series of March 
snow storms mixed with some record breaking 
low temperatures. Many schedules of West 
Coast and eastern spruce framing have been sub- 
mitted by the yards—within a week—for bids, 
but very little business has been booked. 

A luncheon meeting of the New England 
group of intercoastal distributors held March 7 
at the Chamber of Commerce developed the 
composite estimate that second quarter ship- 
ments would be fully 15 percent higher than last 
year’s. As a possible price influence, a rumor 
was going the rounds Saturday that the big 
lumber terminal in Charlestown was rapidly 
approaching the limit of capacity, but has no 
foundation in fact. Heavy arrivals in February 
and March have brought a slight increase in 
unsold parcels but a week of normal spring 
buying will quickly absorb all surplus offerings. 

WEST COAST WOODS—Snow fall and in- 
tense cold resulted in a sharp drop in place- 
ment of schedules by yards, though they have 
requested many quotations. Spot stocks 
of unsold dimension and boards are below 
normal. The base discount from page 16 of 
the West Coast price manual is $10.50 for 
delivery at local terminals, and there is little 
variation from that figure. Two British Co- 
lumbia arrivals in February dropped 3,485,000 
feet. March 6 another followed to leave in 
excess of 1,500,000 feet, and still another is 
due here this week with more than 2,800,000 
feet for Boston. Of the 15,459,287 feet 
landed here since Feb. 1, slightly more 
than half was loaded at British Columbia 
ports in foreign tramp ships. There appears 
to be no price differential on fir, but British 
Columbia hemlock sells at $13 discount from 
page 16, against $12.50 for Northwest States. 
There is an ample local supply of boards, 
though demand is quite steady at $24.50@25 
for No. 2, and $2 less for No. 3. The popular 
British Columbia 50/50 mixture sells at 
$24@25. 

EASTERN SPRUCE di- 
mension and boards have come from indus- 
trials. Many yard schedules have appeared 
for bids, but very few have been booked. 
Production is still limited to that of winter 
mills, and these have order files to absorb 
output of the next two to four weeks. Quo- 
tations today are nominally as given on page 
88 of the March 11 issue. Heavy snows as- 
sure operators of high water for quick and 
low cost movement of log drives. 

LATH AND SHINGLES—For part carloads 
of lath shipped with long lumber, the larger 
mills are quite steady at $3.50&3.75 for the 
1%-inch, and $4@4.25 for the 15-inch. Mill 
stocks of white cedar shingles from Maine 
and New Brunswick are normal, and demand 
for extras and clears is steady at, per square, 
$4.25, $3.75. Most red cedar shingle mills are 
pressing for spring orders, and are booking 
18-inch Perfections, delivered at New Eng- 
land yards, at $5 per square, with the 16-inch 
5X No. 1 at $4.47; No. 2, $3.57, and No. 3, 
$3.07. These quotations represent an average 
drop of 10 cents from the March 1 level. Local 
distribution yards sell small lots to dealers 
at, per square: Perfections, $5; 5X No. 1, 
$4.50; No. 2, $3.75, and No. 3, $3.10. A limited 
number of kiln dried lots are available at 
10 to 15 cents higher. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—Offerings of dry 
2-inch maple are snapped up promptly by the 
heel shops, and the short cross-cut lots, to 
grade “90 percent usable for heels,” are held 
at a range of $70@75 delivered. The broader 
and higher heels in vogue this season have 
called for the special cutting of 2% and 9/4 
stock, and all kiln facilities are being taxed. 
Most sales of 2%-inch are at $85, and the 
9/4 at $90. The larger Adirondack mills are 
holding down production of maple and birch, 
as woodworkers and furniture plants are 
placing orders sparingly, though more freely 
than for the preceding six months. Inch FAS 
maple or birch, air dried, sells mostly at 
$78@80, with the No. 1 at $55@57 


PINE BOXBOARDS—Sales of inch round 
edge to the box shops are limited, and the 








price range is wide, as offerings exceed re- 
quirements, due to excessive cutting of 
“down” logs. Inch round edge is being sold 
f. o. b. the mill yard as ‘low as $11, and 
seldom above $15 for better lots. There is 
a wide variance in prices for square edge of 
box grades. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Comment by both wholesale and retail dealers 
in this metropolitan area centers about the con- 
viction that, while private home construction 
will not get under way early, the large-scale 
projects—for which permits were issued before 
the new building laws came in force more than 
a year ago, and which had since been set aside 
to await development of more favorable build- 
ing conditions—are now the chief outlet for 
material. Developments of this type are under 
way in many communities in upper Long 
Island, in Westchester and adjoining Connec- 
ticut suburbs and at many points through- 
out New Jersey. The trend is toward the 
low-cost type of modern home that can be 
sold at $4,000 to $6,000. An F. H. A. official 
is authority for the statement that 6,850 new 
homes are under construction in this metro- 
politan district. The volume of insured loans 
in the district for the first two months of 
the year—this official claimed—was more 
than double that of the same period one year 
ago. A prominent local dealer expresses the 
opinion that more than 90 percent of these 
insured loans cover speculative development 
projects rather than privately financed single 
homes. A new home community was started 
last week in the Lake Success secton of Great 
Neck, L. I., where thirty single houses to 
sell at $10,000 or more are going up. A 
second group of 35 apartments to house 270 
families has just been completed at Jackson 
Heights, and a third group will be ready for 
occupancy in two months. Other projects in 
the Flatbush areas of Brooklyn consist of 
large groups of single dwellings to be desig- 
nated as Ocean View Homes, the Richard 
Homes and the Halperin Homes. There will 
be 50 dwellings in the latter group, while 
the Richard Homes group are all within the 
$6,000 price class. A second group of 36 
dwellings in the $5,000 to $7,000 class is 
going up in the Ridgewood section of Brook- 
lyn. A recent check of new houses under 
construction on Long Island totaled 4,200, 
with Manhattan and the Bronx showing 2,250, 
while the eastern side of New Jersey is 
dotted with active development projects that 
range all the way from one to 50 houses. 

While the weather of the past four weeks 
has been unfavorable for construction work, 
there has been a sharp increase in orders 
booked at the yards, particularly for fram- 
ing lumber, chiefly western fir, eastern spruce 
and North Carolina pine. Cargo receipts of 
West Coast fir and hemlock at the terminals 
have been light thus far in March, and have 
included few unsold parcels. Offices here in- 
sist that few “transits” are being loaded at 
the mills, which means that the yards are 
securing their supplies from spot stocks or 
are preparing to place round-lot schedules 
for mill shipment later on. There was active 
buying of this type six weeks ago, and the 
yards were again in a buying mood until the 
storms of last week placed a temporary check 
upon buying enthusiasm. There is no re- 
sistance to the price level. The discount for 
dimension fir has remained static at $10.50 
for fully three months. Through February 
and thus far in March, four cargoes from 
British Columbia mills have added eight mil- 
lion feet to local supplies, to act as a bar 
against advances in costs to dealers. This 
influx of British Columbia cargoes is ex- 
plained by the local offices as the result of 
failure of the English market to maintain its 
buying strength of the past two seasons, 
rather than the opening of the American 


market to British Columbia products under 


the latest British trade pact. 

Some orders have been booked for eastern 
spruce dimension and boards for delivery at 
Harlem River points by rail, but the full 
scope of the spring demand has not yet de- 
veloped. The smaller dimension sizes, 2x3- 
and 4-inch, sell at a range of $30@33, with 
the 6- and 7-inch at $31.50@33, and the 8- 
to 10-inch at $34@39. For rough inch boards, 
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delivered, the 6- and 7-inch are at $34.50@36, 
up to $39@41 for the 10-inch. The 6- and 
7-inch matched boards, dry, are firm at 
$33@35. 

It is announced that John Bowden has been 
installed as manager of the New York office 
of Long-Bell Lumber Co., in East 45th Street, 
to succeed Ralph E. McKee, who died suddenly 
at his home in Tuckahoe, N. Y., on Jan. 22. 
Mr. McKee had been attive with the company 
many years, and since 1926 as manager of the 
New York office. Mr. Bowden is in his early 
30’s, and has long been active at other offices 
of the company in the West. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Steadier weather 
has given impetus to demand. Box makers 
are running full time. Prices are not much, 
if at all, changed. 


GEORGIA PINE—A gradual expansion is 
being noted in demand for longleaf. The 
range of the quotations is slightly on the 
uptrend, but with no important increases 
recorded. Getting stocks in desired quanti- 
ties, however, often is delayed. 


CYPRESS—Mills manage to find ready 
takers for their output, and stocks about 
suffice to take care of current needs, with 
values maintained. 


WESTERN WOODS—At least some dis- 
tributors of fir, spruce, white pine and other 
western stocks manage to get plenty of 
business to keep them going, and a few ex- 
perience something like a rush. The need 
for the large sizes here is quite impressive. 
The firmness shown by redwood and cedar is 
being maintained. 


HARDWOODS—Somewhat more activity is 
noted, but gains are not impressive. Furni- 
ture factories and other consuming industries 
are manifesting increased needs. Quotations 
have undergone very little modification, show- 
ing perhaps a slight rise. The export sec- 
tion continues dull. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market has 
improved somewhat, though most buying is 
for urgent needs. Demand for Bé&better is 
rather good. Southern yards are buying more 
No. 1 common to be worked into flooring, 
ceiling etc., but are not over-stocking. Box 
makers are buying a little more, but are 
rather strict regarding dryness and quality. 
There is not a great deal of good air dried 
lumber available, nor will there be for some 
months even with good weather. Thus far 
this year the box makers have been using 
yard inventories, and buying only at very 
low prices. Demand for mixed cars of 
dressed stock widths of box lumber, and also 
for mixed cars of dressed framing, has been 
better. Prices are very firm and some mills 
are trying to get more money. Air dried 
roofers have been moving a little better, and 
mills are getting out some rather old orders. 
Some roofer buying has been for delivery in 
April. Prices of roofers are very firm on the 
basis of $16 for 6- and 10-inch, and $16.50@17 
for 8- and 12-inch, f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main 
Line rate. Carolina mills are quoting on 
about the same price basis, but a few are 50 
cents to $1 higher on oversold items. Pro- 
duction thus far this year has been greatly 
retarded by bad weather, but should increase 
from now on. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber market has not shown the 
normal spring increase in activity. Retailers 
are not stocking up to any large extent, but 
buying as supplies are needed. The amount 
of private construction work has been rather 
disappointing but winter weather has been 
an important factor. Lumber prices have 
been firm, and have shown some advances 
lately. Fir and hemlock dimension has gone 
up 50 cents. Idaho pine common lumber is 
none too plentiful, and some mills are re- 
stricting the amounts to be included in a 
mixed carload. Dry southern pine is not 
in large supply, production having been cur- 
tailed by wet weather. 


WESTERN PINES—The demand is largely 
for immediate needs, retailers in most cases 
carrying unusually small stocks. A stiffen- 
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ing in the prices of Idaho and Ponderosa 
common has occurred lately, and advances in 
other grades are looked for. 


HARDWOODS—tTrade has not shown any 
marked improvement and is generally called 
backward for this time of year. Industrial 
plants do not have large stocks, but are 
hesitant about buying much in advance of 
needs. Many plants are not operating at as 
high a rate as sometimes at this season. 
Prices show little change. 


NORTHERN PINE—Buying is mostly con- 
fined to the immediate needs of industrial 
plants and retailers, and these have not 
shown any large gains recently. Prices are 
firm, as mill stocks are small. 





TOTEM POLES, grotesquely carved, that have 
withstood the elements for centuries are hewn 
by Pacific Northwest Coast Indians from trees 
of western red cedar, the same species from 
which today is produced an estimated 90 per- 
cent of all wood shingles. 
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Paint Conditioner Serves to 
Step Up Retail Sales 


Americus, GA., March 20.—The addition of 
a Red Devil Paint Conditioner by the Shiver 
Lumber Co., here, has greatly increased sales 
of paint, according to the company. The paint 
mixer is a product of the Red Devil line of 
Landon P. Smith, (Inc.), Irvington, N. J. The 
paint agitator, handling any size can usually 
carried in the paint departments of retail lum- 
ber yards, is used to give each can sold 2700 
vigorous shakes; for assuring smooth, evenly 
mixed paint, restoring paint which has been on 
the shelf to its proper consistency. This me- 
chanical method of paint mixing is far more 
effective and less laborious than hand mixing. 
Paint conditioning machines have also been in- 
stalled recently by the Cheely Lumber Corp., 
Key West, Fla., and the New Haven Lumber 
& Supply Co., New Haven, Ind. 





ESSCO Southern Pine 


1111 R. A. Long Building, 





A worthy tribute to the superior excellence 

of ESSCO lumber is the fact that it is 

PREFERRED by thousands of dealers and 
builders. 


There’s an ESSCO product for every 
lumber need. 


ESSCO Klamath Soft Pine 
ESSCO Oak Flooring ESSCO West Coast Woods 





EXCHANGE SAWMILLs Sates CQ. 


ESSCO Hardwoods 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








WIN HARBORS LUMBER CO. 


Backed by 75 years of lumber family tradition 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
West Coast Rail Business 
handled thru Seattle office. 


WACO, TEXAS—Jack Ray 





Southern 











Rail Shipping Departments: 


CHICAGO, ILL___ 


——_———___ -—— Water Shipping dept.—_, 


—— ABERDEEN, WASH. 











Factory Lumber, Industrial Items, Finish, Plywood, 
Timbers, Shingles, Siding. 


Famous Grays Harbor Timber -- West Coast Woods. 


: - Hard- Main Office 
woods, Ponderosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine and BRANCHES: 
West Coast Woods. New York 
Baltimore 
Boston 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 











Exclusive Agents Railroad and Car Materials for 20 Mills 
Mixed Cars ... Waterborne Parcels . . . Full Cargoes 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT — The 
Lumber. Carriers’ Association reports the 
movement of 71,345,300 feet from Pacific 
Northwest ports to California points during 
February, 1939, compared with 58,160,800 feet 
in January. The February movement is said 


Pacific 


to be about normal for this season. Distri- 
bution was as follows: 
Feet 

NN FOO COT OPT TE 22,796,900 
POPCORN Te 557,400 
Los Angeles Harbor .............- 39,476,400 
DE IE nbs 6 cbece bebe et aaceweare 2,765,200 
SL PCCP Cre Cree TT Tee 850,000 
Other ports, such as Port San Luis, 

Vallejo and Stockton......ccccee 4,899,400 

| ae Se a ee eee ee 71,345,300 


The February movement to San Francisco 
was 4,685,500 feet greater than the January, 
while the February movement to Los An- 
geles was 3,174,300 feet over that of January. 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES—Retail sales in California during 
February, 1939, showed a gain of 31 percent 
over the same month last year; retail fur- 
niture sales were 8.2 percerit greater than 
those of February a year ago. Retail lumber 
and building materials sales in Oregon were 
38.4 percent greater in February of this year 
as compared with same month last year, 
Washington sales were 8.5 percent greater 
than those of a year ago. 

CONFERENCE RATES—tThe Pacific West- 
bound Conference has established a rate of 
$20 per ton weight on shredded redwood bark, 
a new item, which will carry a penalty of 
15 cents per cubic foot when the measure- 
ment exceeds 170 cubic feet per ton. 

DOUGLAS FIR—tThe local market has been 
rather firm, but no particular strengthening 
has been noted, although there has been a 
fair volume of business. Certain grades of 
flooring are a little weak. Yards are thought 
to be none too well stocked. Reports indi- 
cate that many mills are down because of 
snow. 

REDW Excepting New England, the 
eastern market is reported generally pretty 
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Market News from Am 


good. Prices are holding firm. While 
grade is said to be a little short, stocks ha 
general are in fair supply. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The Ponderosa mar- 
ket is reported to be holding at about pre- 
vious levels. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Gradual improve- 
ment in the lumber market is apparent, in 
virtually all fields, but the biggest gain is 
in domestic water and local orders. Some 
improvement in Japanese volume was noted. 
Logging camps are increasing their crews 
as rapidly as snow conditions in the upper 
mountain reaches will permit, as there has 
been a sharp increase in the demand for logs 
throughout southwest Washington. The rail- 
road tie market is holding its own, due 
largely to export business from China and 
Japan. Domestic tie business, however, is de- 


cidedly off. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—This mar- 
ket is draggy, and a lot of trading is needed 
to complete sales. Uppers of many items are 
about $1 weaker, but mill stocks are small. 
Commons hold fairly strong because of low 
stocks, and many mills are disinclined to sell 
straight cars of dimension. 


INTERCOASTAL— Demand is only fair, 
being restricted by bad weather in the East. 
Orders for rush shipments indicate that east- 
ern stocks are not large. Mill stocks are 
low, boards being scarce. Stocks of low 
grade items are much depleted. Prices are 
steady. Ship space is easy. 


CALIFORNIA—Demand improved follow- 
ing the March 6 tax period, and prices are up 
about 50 cents. Most of the movement is 
to Los Angeles area. 


SHINGLES—Ail three grades of Royals are 
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BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Pine Frames of Fine Fit 


Well Made by 


BRADLEY- MILLER 


a These Frames of Bradley-Miller are 100% 
Good in the wood and in the making. They fit per- 
fectly, last long and keep their super-quality, without 
warping, 
friend-winning frame line that will build trade for you. 
We also furnish Ponderosa Pine Frames, same manu- 
facture and grade as the Genuine White Pine. 
quote or fill an order for you. 


GOOD! 


cracking, swelling or shrinking. Here’s a 


Let us 
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WE WHOLESALE 


Lest you f 


let us mention that in e_my to 


the various items of — and soft 








coomae, 
C&é&B Hard Maple; 50 M’ 5/4 No. 2 
4/4 No. 1 C&B Red Oak; 100M’ 





SPECIAL ITEMS AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


2 carloads of 21%4” face L.R. Mixed Hardwood CAYUTA 
flooring, or can ship part cars with any other items 
Oak, e and Beech 


2 cars 12/4 No. 
CaS Bosch: 50M" 
4/4 No 2 CBB Beech, 


250M’ 1x4 & 2x4 Yellow Pine. 
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moving at 5 to 10 cents less. Production is 
running about 70 percent. American stocks 
have increased slightly in the face of only 
a fair demand. Much ¢omplaint is heard over 
British Columbia competition. 


LOGS—Camps are mostly down, because of 
a larger snowfall than usual for this time of 
year. Inventory of fir logs in Puget Sound 
is 180,000,000 feet, or 40,000,000 feet less than 
it was a month ago, and about 50,000,000 feet 
more than in the corresponding month of 
1938. Inventory of cedar is low, but hemlock 
logs are in medium supply. Prices are un- 


changed. 
Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Revival of buying, 
generally expected by March 1, has not de- 
veloped. 

INTERCOASTAL—Demand is modestly im- 
proved. Bids in many cases have been below 
selling ideas, but manufacturers are firmly 
resisting any further downturns. Ship space 


is ample. Some reports here indicate that 
receipts from Canada are depressing the 
market. 


CALIFORNIA—Willamette Valley mills are 
doing a good California business, while Co- 
lumbia River mills are not getting much. 


FOREIGN—Demand is insignificant. United 
Kingdom business is slower than was an- 
ticipated under the trade agreement. 


RAIL, NEARBY, LOCAL—These divisions 
of the market are fairly active on current 
low prices. Suburban building is taking the 
spotlight in this area. 


LOGS—Local market is firm, with inven- 
tories restricted and selections limited. 
Heavy snows in the mountains have delayed 
woods operations. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—With bad win- 
ter weather prevailing in the East, the 
market has been very quiet. Shipments last 
week exceeded those of a year ago, but or- 
ders were less, and order files are getting 
slimmer. Mill stocks are not so plentiful 
as they were last year, and are broken, so 
present prices, which are fairly firm, may 
be expected to start upward as soon as busi- 
ness expands. In producing areas, the worst 
weather of the year has extended into March, 
and most mills are operating only one shift. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Wholesalers’ 
reports indicate material improvement in in- 
quiry from furniture manufacturers and re- 
tail yards. Manufacturers of solid hardwood 
paneling are particularly encouraged over in- 
quiry from retailers. Consumers’ stocks are 
said to be light. Lumber prices are steady, 
and flooring prices are slightly higher. 


SOFTWOODS — Southern pine prices are 
stiffening, with mills less eager to sell at 
recent quotations. Wholesalers reported a 
healthy increase in orders from retail yards 
up-State and in Indiana and West Virginia 
for sheathing and dimension. Cypress was in 
demand for farm use. Country retailers report 
considerable inquiry. 


- Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET— Spring buying 
has failed to get under way, despite good 
building activity throughout the area. 
Weather conditions in the southern part of 
the producing area have been unfavorable 
for production and shipments; small mills 
have been handicapped by rains. Big mills 
have attempted to build up stocks, but, in 
the main, the surplus items are those which 
have not been moving. Demand for mixed 
cars is good, but manufacturers find it diffi- 
cult to fill the orders. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market is quite 
steady. There is a marked shortage of 
boards, and some items of dimension are 
searce. Line yards have been making sizable 
inroads into their inventories, and as yet 
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have not done much replacement buying. 
Production has been curtailed by inclement 
weather. 


WESTERN PINE—Ponderosa pine is in 
fair demand at prices prevailing two weeks 
ago. Factory grades are not particularly 
sought. Uppers are in slightly better demand. 


HARDWOODS—A better movement is re- 
ported, with shipments above production. 
Fairly good orders were received from the 
furniture industry. Prices appear higher. 


OAK FLOORING—An advance of $1 to $3 
over a month ago continues to hold in the 
oak flooring market, which, during the last 
week, was strong. Shipments, orders and 
production were about balanced. Some 
items in demand could not be_ supplied, 
notably No. 1 and better shorts and No. 1 
common red. 


SHINGLES The market is firm, not par- 
ticularly due to larger buying, but rather 
to scarcity of red cedar logs. A similar con- 
dition exists in the Canadian markets. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Business has increased. 
Dealers report more urban and rural in- 
terest in small-dwelling construction. Owing 
to heavy snowfalls, it will be some time be- 
fore the country roads are in condition. 
Shortages are developing in some items. Box 
and crating interests are fast absorbing the 
remaining supply of low grade boards. Prices 
are firm. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Retail yards 
in Iowa and Minnesota have been kept out 
of the market by heavy snowstorms. Seven 


and 10-foot posts are moving fairly well con- 


sidering the time of year, and most orders 
call for mixed cars of assorted items. Stocks 
are fairly well rounded out, although pro- 
duction this year has been comparatively 
small. Prices continue firm. 


MILLWORK—Material is moving at a sea- 
sonal rate, with inquiries and estimating in- 
creasing. Prices remain firm. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—While_ the 
European crisis has affected the market 
somewhat, generally it is improving. Bad 
weather in the North and East has slowed 
down business to a midwinter basis. Ex- 
porters have been receiving cables for prices 
on gum and oak. There have been slight 
advances in tupelo. Flooring manufacturers 
have increased their bid prices for flooring 
oak by a dollar, to $30, $26 and $20. The 
demand is largely for gum, cypress and 
tupelo, with some oak being used, but prin- 
cipally for flooring. Production continues to 
run far below orders—orders being around 42 
percent above it for the last week reported, 
and 34 percent for the preceding week. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING—Sales have been 
curtailed, but have continued far in excess 
of production, For the last week reported, 
mills with a normal productive capacity of 
16,500,000 feet reported sales of 7,842,000 feet 
and production of 6,575,000 feet. Flooring 
prices have advanced about $1, to take care 
of increased raw material costs, and are 


stable. 
Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—A slight let-up in 
demand, with easing of prices on some upper 
grade items, has featured the market. A few 
large mills have made concessions of $1@3 
on surplus B&better in partition and 4-inch 
edge grain flooring, and of 50 cents to $1 on 
4-inch B&better flat grain flooring in quan- 
tity lots. Slight concessions have been re- 
ported on certain items of finish, but several 
mills with limited stocks of B&better finish, 
casing, base and random length flooring, 
especially 3-inch B&better flat and edge grain 
flooring, have been unwilling to follow. Prices 
on short length end-matched flooring, espe- 
cially 4-inch, 2- to 8-foot, B&better flat grain, 
are uncertain, though stocks are not heavy. 
In No. 2 common, 1x6-inch has eased more 
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erica’s Lumber Centers 


than other widths, straight cars being around 
$19.50, mill, while 8-inch sells rather freely 
at $22.50@23, mill. Several mills report di- 
mension stocks badly broken, with 10-, 12- 
and 20-foot Nos. 1 and 2 in very limited sup- 
ply. Nos. 1 and 2 lath, %x1% inch, are in 
low supply, but there has been no noticeable 
improvement in demand. More seasonable 
weather has permitted small mills to run 
more regularly, and upland logging condi- 
tions are considerably improved. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Orders have 
come along at a fair rate. Prices are reason- 
ably firm. Buyers are covering only require- 
ments of the immediate future. Some dealers 
are pushing sales of surplus stocks to take 
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care of April 1 taxes. Hardwood flooring de- 
mand has been retarded by unfavorable 
weather in the Northeast. More good weather 
is needed to permit mill yard stocks to dry 
out. Upland logging has been resumed, but 
the lowlands are still inaccessible. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Winter weather has 
slowed down production, now at about 60 
percent of average capacity. Small farmer- 
operated mills are winding up, as seeding 
will get under way April 1. Demand is spotty, 
and, when Government agencies are elimi- 
nated, the picking is rather slim. Calls are 
heavy on 1x3-inch No. 1 and C rift end- 
matched flooring, or beech and _ southern 
maple in second grades. Car decking, mat- 
tress lumber, railroad ties, dense structural 
timbers, pole stock and long joist are the 
items wanted by private buyers. Green tim- 
bers have moved freely. Upper grades are 











Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns drying Northern Hardwoods at Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. 


HOLT HARDWOOD CO., OCONTO, WIS., GETS 
BETTER DRYING, INCREASED CAPACITY WITH 
MOORE CROSS - CIRCULATION KILNS 


Lumber manufacturers who want a 
quick turnover and properly seasoned 
lumber, which can be placed on the 
market prompily, can get both with 
the Moore Cross-Circulation Drying 
System. 

Aggressive manufacturers in all sec- 
tions of the country are successfully 
kiln-drying both green and air-dried 
hardwoods and softwoods in Moore 
Cross-Circulation Kilns. 





If you are interested in kiln drying and 
would like to be placed on our mailing 
list, send us your name and the name of 
the firm with which you are connected. 


MOORE 


OF (BOb-F-OnG One hy Ww ren, 


Your old-style kilns—whether cross- 
piling or end-piling—can be converted 
to Moore’s modern Cross-Circulation 
System, using present kiln building and 
metal equipment. The drying capacity 
can be stepped up 30-50%; and in 
addition, better and more uniformly 
dried lumber can be produced. 


Write today—there’s no obligation. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dey KILNS 


MSc3aFr 
v - 


INTERNAL FAN SYSTEM 
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sluggish, and heavily stocked by large mills. 
Prices slipped from $1 to $3. No. 2 dimension 
and No. 3 of all items dropped about $1. No. 1 
and better stocks lost $2 on the average. 
Competitive western woods are firm here. Red 
cedar shingles moved up 20 cents a square 
in March, and certain items are reported 
searce, with sales limited. 


OAK FLOORING manufacturers as a rule 
have advanced lists about $1.50, but maple 
flooring took a cut. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Many items are scarce, 
but advances on these have been prevented 
by special offers on surpluses. Appearing on 
the scarce list are No. 2 dimension, 2x4- and 
6-inch with 1x8- and 1x10-inch 2 shiplap 
in very low supply. There has been some 
weakening in upper grades, as these are not 
moving as rapidly as lowers. Inquiries from 
railroads for grain doors should quickly clean 
up all Nos. 3 and 4, as well as short lengths 
of No. 2. The export market continues strong, 
with 30 cube sound timbers bringing $65, 
port, and 7/ and 8/4 prime showing some ad- 
vances. 

SOUTHERN HARDWOODS —The market 
has slowed up to some extent, but prices are 
holding firm, for many items are becoming 
searce, particularly 4/4 common red and 
white oak and quarter sawn common red 
gum. Oak flooring advanced $1 to $3, with 
select white very scarce. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—tThe shingle mar- 
ket has been dragging, and most orders are 
being placed at concessions. Pine lath re- 
main firm, with stocks normal. 





Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—There has been a very 
good demand throughout the South, espe- 
cially Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louis- 
iana. Owing to bad weather in the North, 
however, business from that section has 
dropped off to almost nothing, while unus- 
ually good shipping weather in producing 
sections, following several weeks of heavy 
rains, has increased pressure for new busi- 
ness. As a result, some of the mills have 
begun to make slight concessions on sur- 
plus items, but others have advanced scarce 
items such as No. 3 boards and fencing, No. 2 
center matched, and also all No. 2 dimen- 
sion, except 2x6-inch. In No. 2 dimension, 
2x8- and 2x4-inch are rather scarce at larger 
mills and shipments of several scarce items 
have been limited to 5,000 feet to the car. 
Order files are getting low on straight cars 
of boards, dimension and shiplap. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Shipments are 
about balancing slightly increasing produc- 
tion, and stocks are not accumulating but 
orders are behind and files are thinning down. 
There is a slight shortage of some items, 
notably 4/4 quartered sap gum FAS, and 4/4 
common and better black gum. Demand from 
the North has fallen off slightly. Export de- 
mand also has declined, but not enough to 
greatly affect the market. 











Boy Builds a Trailer 


The Park Ridge (Ill.) Lumber Co., the Park 
Ridge Hardware Co., and a seventeen year old 
school boy set out to build an automobile trailer 
to roll between Park Ridge and McHenry, IIl., 
recently. The boy provided the wheels and 
framework, bought from a used car dealer. 
The boy is Jack Petrie, attending the Y. M. 
C. A. College, Chicago. 

He went to the lumber company to buy lum- 
ber for a platform for the trailer. He wanted 
a floor or bottom six feet long and three and 
a half feet wide for his machine. There was 
delivered, on his order, at 804 North Prospect 
Avenue a bill of lumber consisting of two-by- 
fours, two-by-threes and enough six-inch floor- 
ing to make the floor. Joists were made of 
the two-by-fours, sawed and notched and fas- 
tened together with six-inch iron bolts. 

The boy then purchased a collection of tools, 
a saw, brace, bits, a draw-knife, and a kit big 
enough to hold them. He also got a piece of 
iron pipe an inch and a half thick, for a tongue 
to serve as a hitcher to the automobile. 
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Ocean Rates on Pine Revised 


New Or.eans, La., March 20.—Extension 
through mid-year of the ocean freight contract 
system to cover pine lumber and timbers has 
been effected by the Gulf-French Atlantic-Ham- 
burg Range Steamship Conference. Rates 
tendered under the contract provide for $15 per 
thousand super feet to the Hamburg-Antwerp 
range, and $17 to French Atlantic ports. Non- 
contract rates were fixed at $3 higher. The 
contract rates show a $2 reduction. 

A reduction of rates on pine lumber to Liver- 
pool, London and Manchester to $16 has been 
effected by the Gulf-United Kingdom Steamship 
Conference, effective March 20 through May 
31. Rates to other United Kingdom ports are 
not affected. 





British Buying Revives as War 
Threat Passes 


MonTreAL, Que., March 20.—An official of 
the R. H. MacMillan Export Co., Vancouver, 
recently said British Columbia lumber business 
with Great Britain since Feb. 1 has been 
“greater than in any comparable period since 
the great buying spurt in 1937,” and that the 
spurt started “two days after Hitler’s Reich- 
stag speech. Orders began to come and have 
kept right on. It is quite apparent that they 
do not expect war.” 
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(Continued from Page 43) 


value, 64.3; capital charges to gross income 
55.4; capital charges to net income, 57.7; up- 
keep expenses to net income, 25.6; annual sur- 
plus to net income, 16.7. 

In setting up the privately built $1,528 house 
against the Authority built houses it must be 
borne in mind that to the $900 material cost 
must be added at least $600 worth of WPA 
labor, bringing the costs about equal, and per- 
haps favoring the privately built house. From 
every sanitary and structural standpoint the 
privately built house is incomparably better. 
If there must be subsidized housing the least 
that can be demanded is protection for tax 
payers’ money which is the subsidy in the 
form of WPA wages donated to the projects 
in Fort Wayne. That protection must come 
from sound construction, and due regard for 
codes which have been built from the experi- 
ence of skilled technicians and craftsmen. There 
is nothing about the 50 Fort Wayne houses to 
offer reasonable assurance to a tax payer that 
the money which the Government has thus 
paternalistically invested for him is safeguarded. 





Vocational instruction is being given Canadian 
Indians by the Indian Affairs Branch, Canadian 
Government, in order to fit them for self sup- 
port. Manual training classes in Indian day 
schools teach carpentry, boat building, and the 
making of small pieces of furniture, among 
other industries. 
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in mind, care is used in the selection 


Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co.... 









WITH A MUTUAL INTEREST 


It sums up the 
service, the strength, the savings possible by insuring with the ASSOCIATED 
LUMBER MUTUALS. The assets of the ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS are 
placed to the “mutual interest” of the policyholders. With the “mutual interest” 


is a phrase with a wealth of meaning to insurance buyers. 


prevention, causes of fire are removed and losses are reduced. Thus it be- 
comes possible for the ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS to give the BEST 
PROTECTION, at the LEAST EXPENSE! 


Write to any of the companies listed below—they will 
be glad to advise you in your insurance problems. 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co............. Van Wert, Ohio 


Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co.... 


Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co............ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn.................... Seattle, Wash. 


of only the better risks. By proper fire 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Harry L. Vetter, president of the National 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., will spend April 
vacationing in Biloxi, Miss., and Florida. 


John Carter of the Frank Carter Co., Me- 
nomonie, Wis., was in Chicago for a couple of 
days this week calling on those in the lumber 
trade. 


R. M. Bagby, president of the Bagby Lum- 
ber Co., Inc., Grayson, Ky., has announced his 
candidacy for Lieutenant Governor on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 


Albert Davis, a membér of the retail lumber 
firm of Hall & Davis in Shelbyville, Ky., was 
named to fill the vacancy in the city council of 
his town caused by the death of Harry D. 
Martin. 


James Walsh of Upham & Walsh, Chicago, 
and Mrs. Walsh are vacationing for a couple 
weeks in the South. They expect to visit New 
Orleans, Natchez, and many other interesting 
points before returning home. 


Floyd McGowin of Chapman, Ala., president 
of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Inc., has 
been named by Gov. Frank Dixon to the three- 
man advisory board for the direction of the 
State Docks at Mobile. 


C. A. New of Memphis, secretary-manager 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
visited New Orleans, March 13, where he went 
over port matters with George Schaad, Jr., 
district manager for the organization. 


O. E. Ross of Spartanburg, S. C., for 25 
years a sash, door and special millwork sales- 
man in the Carolinas, has resigned from the 
Wearn Lumber Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C., to 
join Binswanger & Co., Inc., of Richmond, Va. 


William A. Atkins, who has been named vice 
chairman of the Industrial Practices Committee 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
is well known in the lumber industry as vice 
president of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufac- 
turers of Indianapolis. 


The Dickman Lumber Co., Sumner, Iowa, 
has been purchased by the Green Bay Lumber 
Co., of Des Moines. R. A. Fogarty, of Dex- 
ter, Iowa, will be the manager. Established 
in 1895, the Dickman Lumber Co. has passed 
from father to son for three generations, with 
Grant Dickman as the last family member in 
the firm. 


Charles T. Overdorf was elected president 
of the Millard Lumber Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., at a meeting of the directors, March 10. 
He succeeds Samuel I. Robinson, who died 
Feb. 20. Mr. Overdorf’s former position of 
vice president has been filled by A. Kloman 
Day, a superintendent. 

Ralph E. Hill, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Oak Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, is recovering from an operation performed 
in Little Rock, Ark. He expects to be in 
condition to attend the convention of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas at Beaumont, 
April 10-13. 


C. F. Mimnaugh, sales manager of the Med- 
ford Corp., Medford, Ore., called at the office 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week. He 
is on an eastern trip and will visit company 
connections. Mr. Mimnaugh said he is im- 
pressed with the building outlook, and the re- 
ports of contemplated construction which he 
has been receiving. 


_F. W. Hummel, who was connected with the 
Speer Lumber & Supply Co. in Easton, Pa., for 
twenty-one years preceding its liquidation last 
December, is now in business for himself at the 
location of the old concern. He is doing busi- 
ness as Hummel Lumber & Supply Co., and 


specializes in rough lumber, building supplies, 
stock millwork, and coal. 


The many friends throughout the lumber in- 
dustry of “Charlie” Williams, president of 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., will be 
delighted to know that he is making a success- 
ful recovery from a recent appendicitis opera- 
tion. Although confined for two or three weeks 
as a result of the operation, Mr. Williams now 
is recuperating rapidly and soon will be feeling 
fit and fine again. 


Recent visitors to the lumber trade in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., included: N. H. Morgan of New 
York, eastern district sales representative of 
the Shevlin Pine Sales Co., Minneapolis; L. J. 
Roedel, sales manager of the Nettleton Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, Wash.; Harold B. Collins, 
sales manager of Harris Lumber Co., Ltd, 
Vancouver, B. C., and E. P. Jones of the Flor- 
ida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Blake S. Wright has been named branch 
sales manager in the Detroit area for the Ber- 
ger Manufacturing Division of the Republic 
Steel Corp., which has its general plants and 
offices in Canton, Ohio. A warehouse has been 
opened at 7485 Central Ave., in Detroit. A 
complete line of sheet metal building products, 
metal lath, steel ceilings, fence and wire prod- 
ucts will be available, according to R. I. Schup- 
pener, general sales manager. 


The Hoge Lumber Co. (Inc.), New Knox- 
ville, Ohio, feted 125 men connected with the 
lumber and building industries at a fish supper 
the night of March 2, following which sales rep- 
resentatives for Weyerhaeuser 4-Square lum- 
ber, Balsam Wool, and other products handled 
by the company made interesting and educa- 
tional talks about their wares. A sound-mo- 
tion picture showed the building of a home. 
It is planned to repeat the social evening for 
these building-minded men. 


Among the recent visitors to the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Calif., 
were the following: John Wormhoudt of the 
Wormhoudt Lumber Co., Ottumwa, Iowas and 
his wife; W. A. Sturdivant of the Sturdivant 
& Mauk Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio; E. Saari, 
professor of forestry at the University of Hel- 
sinski, Finland, and A. Mecklin, forester; Nor- 
man S. Walker of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Longview, Wash., and Gen. A. S. Fleming, 
Portland, Ore., lumberman. 


Among the recent visitors to the plant in 
Morton, Miss., of the Adams-Edgar Lumber 
Co. were: Fred Taylor of Princeton (Ky.) 
Lumber Co.; Mr. Tabelman of Tabelman Bros. 
Lumber Co., Chrisney, Ind.; H. H. Bates of 
Henderson, Ky.; Mr. Hagemeyer, Mr. Frye, 
Mr. Hunt and Mr. McKnight all of Hagemeyer 
Lumber Co., Inc., Cincinnati; F. L. Hedrick, 
Detroit; J. R. Spellman and F. H. Cline of 
Chicago; Mr. Leake and his son of Leake & 
Goodlett, Inc., Tupelo, Miss., and Mr. and Mrs. 
W. T. Bird of Jackson; Tenn. 


COMINGS AND GOINGS 


GREENSBURG, IND.—Russell H. Rybolt, con- 
nected with the Grouleff Bros. Lumber Co., 
here, for nineteen years, has become the man- 
ager of the Osgood (Ind.) Lumber Co., suc- 
ceeding Paul Franklin. 





SuLLIVAN, ILtt.—Will Mammen, of Tay- 
lorville, Ill., has been named manager of the 
Alexander Lumber Co. branch here. 


VEEDERSBURG, IND.—Alfred Lyons, who has 
been with the Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co. 
in Pittsboro, Ind., has accepted the office man- 
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Gibls Boardtile meets 
AU wall demands 


Dealers handling Gibbs Boardtile are assured 
of customer satisfaction. For institutions, or 


stores, restaurants, home bathrooms and 
kitchens, whether the prime need is for walls 
and ceilings of practical utility, steam and 





water resistance, ease in cleaning, or econ- 
omy,—or colorful beauty, decorative effects, 


sell 
GIBBS BOARDTILE 


Available in eighteen colors, white, black, 
wood-grain or marbleized effects, varitones. 
Use our planning department for layouts, 
estimates, color suggestions. Write for new 
bathroom color plan suggestion circular. 


GIBBS BOARDTILE CORPORATION 


636 Aberdeen Street, CHICAGO 





Sure..!1 recommend 
Calbar 


CAULK-0-SEAL 


WITH CALBAR PRESSURE GUN 


I recommend Caulk-O-Seal 
because I've learned that it 
does the best job. It’s super- 
plastic, weatherproof, doesn't 
stain, chip or crack. Altogether—it’s the 
finest caulking compound I've ever used. 
And it’s sure easy to apply when you use 
the trouble-free Calbar pressure gun. I 
couldn't caulk without it. Caulk-O-Seal 
comes in Tubes, Cans, Drums and 
CARTRIDGES. Black and 12 colors. 


Calbar Paint & Varnish Co, Manufacturers of 


* Technical Products 
2612-26 N. Martha St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 











sal aliale Camel PICKET hier 


Fir and Yellow Pine pickets woven with 
heavy galvanized wire. Made in various 
heights. Colors: red, green, white and nat- 
ural. Very popular for yard and garden. 


Write for catalog and dealers price list. 
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agership of the retail lumber company operated 
by Clarence V. Nixon in this town. 


Owenssoro, Ky.—D. W. Dailey has come 
here from Santa Fe, N. Mex., to become asso- 
ciated with Ratican Medley Co. 


RALston, OKLA.—Paul Coombs, former as- 
sistant manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
branch in Altus, Okla., has been named manager 
of the concern’s yard here. 


ToLepo, On10—After an affiliation of a decade 
with the Gordon Lumber Co. as manager of its 
yard in Marblehead, Ohio, and later as pur- 
chasing agent for its twelve yards, Lyle Mac- 
Kenzie has resigned and taken a position with 
Lumbermen’s Supply, Inc., here. 


BarNSTON, Nesr.—William Ferris has been 
named manager of the Searle & Chapin Lum- 
ber Co. unit here, after managing the firm’s 
branch in Filley several years. 


Soton, Iowa.—N. A. Lanners, who has been 
in charge of the Hawkeye Lumber Co. yard in 
Centerville, Iowa, for several years, has been 
transferred here to manage the same company’s 
local branch. 

MarsHFIELD, Mo.—D. D. Wiseman has re- 
signed as manager of the Burgner-Bowman- 
Matthews Lumber Co., and is succeeded by 
Charles Masemore who has been in charge of 
the company’s yard in Parnell. 


FARMER City, ILtt.—Carl Glardon has been 
employed by the Alexander Lumber Co. in its 
local yard to replace Ernest Owen who was 
—- to Stanford where he will manage a 
yard. 


From the Pacific Northwest 


William C. Deering, president of the John 
Dower Lumber Co.; Samuel Wilson, secretary- 
treasurer of the Pacific National Lumber Co.; 
George Rakness, auditor of the Peterman 
Manufacturing Co., and L. T. Murray, president 
of the West Fork Logging Co. and the West 
Fork Timber Co., have been re-elected members 
of the board of directors of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Tacoma, Wash. Harry 
Burns, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. executive, was 
elected to the board. J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., 
executive vice president of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., is a hold-over member of the board. 

Stewart W. White, sales manager of the 
Olympia (Wash.) Veneer Co., Inc., and the 
Pacific Mutual Door Co. of Tacoma, Wash., 
was installed March 10 as president of the 
Transportation Club of Tacoma, an organization 
of railroad, ship and manufacturing men in the 
transportation field. Roy McGinn of the Ley- 
bold-Smith Shingle Co. was elected to the board 
of directors. 

Chauncey Griggs, secretary of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., has been re-elected 
treasurer of the Tacoma (Wash.) Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Members of the board of trustees 
of the orchestra include: L. T. Murray, presi- 
dent of the West Fork Logging Co., and Mrs. 
Murray; Axel Oxholm, managing director of 
Pacific Forest Industries, and Mrs. Oxholm. 


W. H. Turner, superintendent of the Willapa 
Harbor Lumber Mills and president of the Ray- 
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mond (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce for the 
past two terms, has just been selected by the 
directors of that organization as their national 
councilor to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

C. Davis Weyerhaeuser has just transferred 
his residence from Everett, Wash., to Tacoma, 
where he will serve as assistant to Minot Da- 
vis, logging executive for the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. He is the son of F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser of St. Paul, Minn., president of the 
company. 





Rock Gum Flooring Is Specialty 
[Correcting a Typographical Error] 


Through an unfortunate typographical error 
in the full page advertisement of D. W. Alder- 
man & Sons Co., on page 3 of the March 11 
issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, rock elm was 
listed as one of the important products of this 
company. This should have read “rock gum.” 
The Alderman company for many years has 
made a feature of its rock gum flooring par- 
ticularly, and has developed an extensive trade 
for that product. Alderman’s rock gum flooring 
has become popular in many sections of the 
country, and is one of the outstanding products 
of that well known concern. 





Chamber's President, a Lumberman, 
Appoints Another to Head 
Rate Committee 


Loncview, TEx., March 20.—Paul T. San- 
derson, president of the East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, has announced the acceptance by 
J. A. McGill, president of Cummer-Graham 
Co., Paris, of his appointment as chairman of 
the freight rate committee of the chamber. 
Other members of the committee include W. C. 
Trout, head of the Lufkin Foundry & Machine 
Co., Lufkin, Tex., as vice chairman. Mr. San- 
derson, president of the chamber, is one of the 
well known and popular east Texas lumber 
manufacturers, being head of the Sabine Lum- 
ber Co. operations in his State. 


Sells Interest in Mill to Associate 


Tacoma, WasuH., March 18—W. Yale 
Henry, prominent Pacific Northwest lumber- 
man, has announced sale of his interest in the 
Henry Mill & Timber Co., of this city, to his 
associate, John F. Buchanan, and has retired 
from the company. The Henry Mill & Timber 
Co. was organized in 1922 by Mr. Henry and 
the late J. C. Buchanan. Mr. Henry, who has 
been president since its inception, said he had 
no definite plans, but expected to continue in the 
lumber industry. 


Arizonan Goes After Wild Hogs 
and Brings Back the Bacon 


PuHoenrx, Ariz., March 18.—The many 
friends in the lumber trade of Hawk Huey 
of Phoenix, Ariz., renowned nimrod as well 
as popular lumberman, will be interested 
to know that he has been participating 

this year in javelina 








~ (wild hog) hunting. 


The State game warden 
opened up a part of 
Arizona for javelina 
_ hunting this year. Hawk 
» Huey was among the 
first to take advantage 
of the opportunity, and, 
although javelina run 


are pretty wild, making 
hunting them somewhat 
difficult, he reports that 
his party jumped a 
bunch of six and killed 
four. The accompany- 
i} ing illustration is proof 
of their prowess. 
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Finish Sales Training 


LANCASTER, Pa., March 20.—The young men 
pictured here, who graduated from various col- 
leges in 1938, have just completed an intensive 
nine-months’ training course as student sales- 
men in the Building Materials Division of the 
Armstrong Cork Co. in this city, and have been 
assigned to territories. They will visit the trade 
in their respective districts, representing Arm- 
strong products. 

The new salesmen and their district offices 
from which they will work are: top row, left 





to right—Harold J. Row, Cincinnati; Frederick 

Schweizer, New York City; Kendall C. 
Petersen, Los Angeles; Eugene P. Sanders, 
Kansas City. Lower row—G. William Getzoff, 
St. Louis; William M. Taliaferro, Chicago; E. 
H. Martin, Jr., Philadelphia, and Max Banz- 
haf, Chicago. 





Arm Broken Second Time in Year 


RicHMonpD, Va., March 20.—Ranson Middle- 
ton, Panther Branch (N. C.), sawmill opera- 
tor, is suffering from a broken arm for the 
second time this year. The arm was broken 
each time when the belt of a tractor snapped as 
he was standing near the machine. It was the 
same tractor and the same arm. 





Reunion of Lumbermen Being 
Planned for Convention 
of Legionnaires 


William N. Edwards of the Park Avenue 
Lumber & Supply Co., Chicago, is an ener- 
getic member of the committee which is mak- 
ing preparations for the annual American 
Legion convention, Sept. 25-28. He has pro- 
posed to officials of the Legion in Chicago that 
a reunion for lumber legionnaires be held, and 
the suggestion has received hearty support. It 
is suggested by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that any ex-service men who are making plans 
to attend the national conclave in Chicago next 
fall get in touch with Mr. Edwards so that 
they can be kept informed by him of develop- 
ments. There is no doubt that hundreds 
of doughboys who entered the lumber indus- 
try following their war days will welcome the 
opportunity thus offered to get together and 
meet old friends who have not been seen for 
over twenty years. Ideas for the lumber re- 
union are requested from legionnaires, who are 
invited to write Mr. Edwards at his business 
address, 4508 Division Street, Chicago. 

In the early days of the United States parti- 
cipation in the World War, James Barr, now 
treasurer of the Park Avenue Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., the late Edward Hines, Jr., of the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co., and Mr. Edwards 
were in the same squad at the First Officers 
Training Camp at Ft. Sheridan before being 
scattered. The latter became a lieutenant in 
command of the Twenty-Fourth Spruce Squad- 
ron at Vancouver Barracks, Wash. This di- 
vision was part of the Aircraft Production, 
which in turn was a part of the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps of the U. S. Army. 
The Division was first composed of volunteer 
soldiers who were experienced lumbermen of 
every kind; foresters, mill men, estimators, yard 
operators, salesmen and engineers. Those in 
the Spruce Production squadrons manufactured 
the proper kind of lumber for airplane con- 
struction; a need of 10,000,000 feet a month. 
To carry out this, production schedule, wagon 
roads and bridges had to be made to bring 
logs to mills; mills had to be built for cutting 
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the lumber, and dry kilns were required for 
seasoning. 

In discussing the proposed lumber reunion at 
the convention, Mr. Edwards mentioned a few 
of his remembered associates in the Spruce Di- 
vision: Col. H. Van Way, Col. J. D. Reardon, 
Col. James J. Hill, Maj. John P. Bradner, 
Capt. Lester Reed, Lt. R. Anderson, Lt. Wil- 
liam Bird, Lt. Harry Kutchins, Lee Shepherd, 
Lt. Lee Betty, Lt. R. G. Fisher, Lt. Harry 
Gibson, Capt. W. Heath, Lt. W. W. King, 
Capt. L. Roberts, and Lt. Ted Lawrence. 





Redwood Association Names 
Southern California Manager 


San Francisco, Carir., March 18.—The 
California Redwood Association has appointed 
L. L. Witty as manager of its southern Cali- 
fornia office in the Architects Building, Fifth & 
Figueroa Streets, Los Angeles, according to 
Selwyn J. Sharp, acting manager of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Witty replaces Carroll T. Morton, 
resigned. 

Mr. Witty has been with the association for 
four years doing field work with dealers in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, the last two years being 
spent chiefly in southern California. He will be 
in charge of an enlarged field force calling on 
architects, retailers, contractors and other con- 
suming factors. 

Mr. Morton has become chief engineer of the 
Healy Tibbitts Construction Co. of San Fran- 
cisco. Before joining the association, Mr. Mor- 
ton had been connected with the above company 
for a number of years. 





Appointed Assistant Manager 


J. Z. Hollman, general sales manager for The 
Celotex Corp., Chicago, has announced the ap- 
pointment of O. L. Wig- 
ton to the position of 
assistant branch man- 
ager of the Chicago 
division office. Associ- 
ated with the company 
for several years, Mr. 
Wigton has a thorough 





O. L. WIGTON, 
Named by Celotex 
As Assistant Mgr. 
of Chicago Office 





knowledge of dealer- 
manufacturer _relation- 
ships and merchandising 
methods. Prior to his 
appointment, his most 
recent activities centered 
in the New York office 
as sales representative 
in upstate New York. 





What Is the Most Costly Wood? 


Under the above heading, the Timber Trades 
Journal of London, England, in a recent issue 
quoted the Finnish News Service as describing 
“visa-birch” as “the most expensive wood on 
earth.” This rare brand of birch, which grows 
only in Finland, was selected by Princess Juli- 
ana of Holland for the interior finish of a mag- 
nificent pleasure yacht presented to her by the 
people of Holland. Commenting on the state- 
ment of the news service, the Timber Trades 
Journal said: “One would have thought that a 
timber such as amboina in the solid would have 
stood a good chance of claiming this title.” 

Recalling that on a recent visit to the plant 
of Nickey Bros. (Inc.) in Memphis, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative was shown a 
collection of rare woods from all over the 
world, among them being a section of amboina, 
an inquiry was addressed to that concern as 
to what it considered the most expensive wood 
in the world. Replying to this inquiry and 
commenting on the statement of the Finnish 
News Service, Sam M. Nickey, Jr., who is in 
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charge of of the foreign woods department of 
his company, said: 

It is difficult to state exactly what is the 
most expensive wood on earth, since rare 
trees of many different species sometimes 
bring fabulous sums. For example, the 
writer was told of a figured Sapele tree cut 
in Nigeria, West Africa, which sold for 
$105,000. This certainly is the highest price 
I have ever heard of a single tree being sold 
for. The Nigerian High Commission told me 
of this price. However, rare logs of Ameri- 
can walnut often bring fabulous sums, some- 
times as much as $15,000 to $20,000 for an 
exquisitely figured burl. Satinwood, Thuya, 
mahogany, Macassar ebony, Maidou and Cir- 
cassian walnut are some of the species which 
at one time or another have sold for really 
unbelievable amounts. 

I think we have a small sample of this 
visa-birch in our office. This is a somewhat 
rare wood, but it is offered in relatively large 
quantities in England and France. For a 
year-in and year-out average, I am sure that 
amboina will run far ahead of this birch in 
value. Besides, this birch does not have the 
rare and exquisite beauty of amboina. It does 
have a peculiar grain, but most people would 
not treasure a piece of this wood as they 
would amboina. This birch is mostly used in 
wall paneling and in modern decorations, 
whereas amboina is so expensive and so rare 
that I do not believe there is a single job of 
wall paneling in this wood. It is used chiefly 
for furniture, tables, jewel boxes ete. 





Correcting an Error 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regrets that 
through a misunderstanding of the facts the 
impression was conveyed in a recent issue that 
W. M. Hass, president Hass Millwork & Build- 
ing Materials (Inc.), South Bend, Ind., was 
interested with R. G. Homan in purchasing an 
interest in the Elkhart Sawmill Co., at Elkhart, 
Ind. 

We are now informed that neither Mr. Hass, 
nor anyone connected with any of his organ- 
izations, is at present in any way connected with 
Mr. Homan or with the purchase of the saw- 
mill at Elkhart. We are further informed that 
Mr. Homan, who was erroneously referred to 
as manager of the Belleville Lumber & Supply 
Co., of South Bend, has no connection with that 
concern or with any other organization with 
which W. M. Hass is identified. 

It is understood that Mr. Homan has pur- 
chased a one-half interest in the Elkhart Saw- 
mill Co., together with a Mr. Brattain. 


Lumber Company's Plywood Contest 
Attracts Over 100 Entries * 


Ba.timore, Mp., March 20.—The plywood 
building contest, sponsored by the Baltimore 
Lumber Co., which began in the first days 
of February, came to a conclusion last Thurs- 
day, when more than 100 articles made of ply- 
wood had been sent in to compete for the prizes 
offered. The judges will meet on next Friday 
to pass upon the merits of models. Prizes 
range from $100 downward. The objects re- 
ceived in the contest ranged from two sneak- 
boats suitable for gunning trips, to scrollwork, 
book shelves, a clock cabinet, and other items. 

The judges are Mrs. E. H. Dew, head of 
the crafts department of the’ Maryland Institute ; 
G. N. Anderson, head of the practice depart- 
ment of the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute; W. 
G. Ewald, secretary of the Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and F. A. Fletcher, president 
of the Maryland Society of Registered Archi- 
tects. 


Cabinet Company to Start 


Nites, Micu., March 20.—The Niles Cabinet 
Co., Inc., with J. C. Williams as president and 
general manager, will start operations soon in 
the former Skalla Woodworking Co. plant in 
this city. D. D. Van Voorhis is secretary of the 
new firm. 

The building is to be reconstructed for the 
production of radio cabinets and novelty furni- 
ture. Present plans call for the employment of 
thirty men and a minimum annual payroll of 
$25,000. 
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DAMS-EDGAR 


Lumber Co. 
YELLOW PINE 


Finish, Packaged Trim, 
Mouldings and Yard items 
Grade-Marked 


HARDWOODS 


Poplar, Gum, Beech and Oak 
Kiln-Dried 








Write us about your d 
Order a Mixed Car Today 


The Adams-Edgar Lumber Co. 
MORTON, MISS. 


EVANS 


Hardwood Flooring Co. 


3900 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 























Wholesale Distributors 


Maple FLOOFING 


Maple 
Cedar closet lining, Oak Thresholds, 
Stair Treads, Moulding, Etc. 


We handle only first class big mill, 
tough textured flooring (not Missouri 
manufacture). Every bundle grade and 
trade marked; N.O.F.M.A. and M.F.M.A. 
Certified. 


“FOR QUALITY AND SPEED, 
LET US KNOW YOUR NEED” 


COLONIAL CEDAR COMPANY 


2501 Northlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


war SHAKES 





Cedar 
“Totem,” Hand-Split -- “Fitite,” Processed 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the 


on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., 


following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 
for sales 


made in the period March 7-11, but, where prices for this period were not available, 
prices for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 





West East West East 
Bide Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Surfaced Finish, 
Lengths 10-20’ 
1x3 rift— B&better 
B&btr Sht. 56.66 62.63)/1nch thick— 
No. 1, Sht. 48.09  ...-]4 sreeeeeee 50.75 46.00 
SD casas GENO vens 6 snipes ohana 49.93 46.61 
CES 50.36 47.94 
1x3 flat A eontis 56.83 53.84 
B&better.. 40.67 40.25/13." °""" Seay siae 
No. 1 ..... 40.19 36.25 , 
St pee 26.23 26.07|5&6/4 thick— 
1x4 rift— 4, 6, 8..... 62.43 61.40 
B&btr Sht. 57.00 59.50)35 0° **° °° sas seks 
ae re uaa ete , 
~ Inch thick— 
B&better.. 42.23 40.36 ene 49.50 40.00 
oS Pree 39.85 34.77/68 --------- re poy 
ke ieces 9.14 19.81]8 --------- . . 
No 19.14 19.811) 6410 46.93 54.13 
 pemep 61.48 58.00 
Ceiling, Standard Rough Finish 
h nis 
scagee 10-20 
% x4— _| B&better— 
Bé&better.. 33.75}Inch thick— 
%x4— é since pase 47.50 50.75 
.  petntepnge 46.50 50.75 
memetter.. S08 Oe 1x5&10 ... 51.00 59.75 
4 peree 1 192 ; 
ong Bibbee 7 ,  peanegingr 9. ell 
0. 2 20.49 20.68 56/4. 
thick— 
jon. " 
ree inte ..... 60.50 68.00 
aia 8 sake 
%x4&6— 
B&better.. 0.09, ore ee oe 
Drop Siding, Standard| [si °'**’— 65 44 58,50 
Lengths, 1x6” eT eee eee 
No. 117— 1x5&10 ... 62.20 63.50 
0 pape . 87.23 ....] No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ 
tetas 85.64 36.00]ix4 ....... 41.49 40.52 
a ‘a. BES icccees 41.10 39.75 
B&better.. 47.25 . 
* o8 No. 1 Shiplap and 
No. 1..... 42.32 38.69 Boards, 10-20° 
Assorted patterns— fixg ......, 41.02 39.68 
B&better.. 42.69 37.38]1x5&10 ... 44.38 47.18 
hai 41.14 38.00]1x12...... 58.29 59.06 


West East West East 
= = Side Side 
No. 2 Fencing . 2 Shortleaf 
Standard Lengths stg Ren mm 
reas 16.79 17.02] 2x4 
-112 & 14 22.30 18.93 
EXE 220000. 39.86 10.98156 |... ... 22.76 19.57 
18 & 20 24.43 21.75 
No. 2 Shiplap and 2x6 
Boards, Std, Lgth. 12 a 18.08 18.10 
eae te: 10 
Shortleaf— OR oe of 21.26 20.13 
ee 22.69 20.90]2x8 
3 8 eer 22.22 21.854129 & 14 21.14 18.69 
as er 26.12 23.41]16 ........ 21.76 19.81 
18 & 20 22.90 21.00 
No. 3 Fencing, ~ 
h 12 & 14 22.84 22.11 
pian Sree 22.39 22.00 
ee 10.21 12.05]18 & 20... 22:71 23/88 
Se shaawas 15.19 16.70] 2x12 
1x6 CM... 16.06 16.51]12 & 14... 22.25 21.30 
ME ccawewe 21.83 22.00 
No. 3 Shiplap and |. ee 24.57 22.00 
Boards, Standard 
Lengths —r ‘ 
oe. mension 
re 17.56 17.35 , 
1x10 ...... 17.52 17.23)  "andom Length 
ST Pee 16.43 17.04]2x4 Short- 
leaf .... 15.31 15.00 
No. 1 Shortleaf —- f & Longl’f— 
Dimension i [4X0 «+--+ 14. 12 15.36 
ax4 — Re 
12 & 14 aon7 99.4005 ~2 °°" *** 
eons ih 25.10 22.45)°*12 ------ 20.00 18.00 
18 & 20 26.30 25.40 
x6 + 
at... ee ga > Under, 
BO a crarnees ae 22.84 21.28 ° 
18 Se aight 23.60 22.7017 ongleat— 
3G 4... 98 2: _ 
MP cesacres 23.96 22.19] Shortleaf— 
"ee 24.60 24.63)/3x4&4x4 .. 28.92 23.31 
2x10 4x6—8x8 .. 27.19 24.25 
2a 31.75 28.84]/3&4x10 . 28.50 *31.00 
? Ree 32.75 29.22]5x10-10x10 28.00 *26.40 
YS ae 32.49 28.20|3&4x12 ... 41.00. .... 
18 & 20 34.05 31.75|5xX12-12x12 40.00 32.25 
2x12 
12 & 14... 35.25 31.2 
tne 36.00 32.75 Plaster Lath 
ae 38.63 34.88 %x1%", 
-” eee 40.00 35.75|No.1..... 4.338 4.40 
22 & 24 Yt ae No 2 pee he 3.59 3.50 








WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 18.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, 12-inch 


Clear ad! Nae —- 
SO er eee $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 
eRe seme ees" 30.00 25.00 23.00 
BNE. cs sadaeteereees 33.00 30.00 27.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
INS cis iid: Wy Site oi sh % a sino a NE BG cle Ge $52.00 
scar 0G cect dhshe deh are WGA e ie arielas ei oaks 58.00 
NN 6a indie er nale areal ielalne>h a skeanaea 68.00 


Finish, B&better, $2 or 4S, 6-16’ 


$28 or S4S 

or Rough 
OS ore re ee re $ 72.00 
PT 54tekeeted eee haces ett daevetaneee ea 77.00 
ME, NECK DCAEDERKD SC ZEEOSD HERE OOUReEES 85.00 
DE hivinentdeccecesevebtesuenneweed 95.00 
eee +enweoees 100.00 
DT shtnedadedeeéheeeeveneedevdcedeue 105.00 
Dt A athe batetekiavemaawredamaceaken 115.00 
REE sh ebavecceccceasteetaeeecke ees 120.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 

De ccacdeedrctsnéveusneeuscecwewenunen $33.00 
Be sesenevidetitedenedeune pveewenceves $8.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 


Series 8000— 
I SS oo. nso tbo obi acsearle 55% 
EE Pe GE GON oa cre cceeicuwese ees 50% 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
$0.32 


BE cccecccecrecescccecoensesceescescess 
BEE. st. c8 dC eeuedeTevsnseecedecacrawaecede 3 
BID ce ceccccccvccrssccereretesrvscesvnes 50 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Mar. 6-Mar. 11, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 


based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4x8 
Sr.ects, S2 or 48S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
Se dire ei aracea ial wee’ $59.28 $69.75 $69.25 
BESS eer 40.13 52.00 ‘ated 
SuHop, S2S— No.1 o. 
Rare er eres, $34.76 $21.50 
WE ander kee ae ace eee ee oe 33.99 22.11 
Comsanata, $2 or 4S— 0. 2 o. 8 
he SECTS DREN oe $25.36 $18.76 
1x12 I ahh Sacchi ca als 29.18 18.92 
a ee. | err re $12.67 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4x8 
Sgiects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
2 | So ea $71.52 $90.25 
oS a rae 41.24 oa 


Commons, S82 or 48S— 
Cente estas Mangaes 


ox : eR $30.45 $23, $0 $22.04 
oi ico aliaicgu cn ahve el 9.83 38.54 24.97 
Utility (Mo. 4) S76 TEWEEss cnc vc cvceciess $16.05 
Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
Se.ixors, S82 or 4S— &wdr. & war. & war. 
or ae $66.85 $73.00 $72.06 
ERD cede U-aiacare eater 69.00 68.00 67.00 
D RL ane glans eiesa ware 54.00 54.00 53.00 
Suop, 82S— No. 1 No.2 No. 3 
Pais ala saneivwtea ae $39.09 $32.00 $18.70 
BPO icuaeowereewre 37.14 27.94 19.29 
BPO. vecisceewownns 49.69 29.44 19.00 
Larch-Douglas Fir 
Piepemetion, We. 2, BES cccccevecsccvscus $20.10 
Seema, BO. F, BOGS ccc ccccvececec 20.34 
Be ee CO, ee OF Gk. Bs cc caciccensves 19.06 
Flooring vert. gr., C&Btr., 4 RL....... 31.38 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices reaHzed, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended March 14: 


Flooring 
No.1 No. 2 
Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
OED... ccncanndelowsaces be $39.15 $25.95 
2 eee eee $42.70 35.05 25.65 
Ceiling 
Pee bvccneusieeneeun $26.25 $22.85 $15.50 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
eee $47.20 Bea $57.95 
ee oe 50.25 Saar anne 71.50 
re ee 48.50 6 2 eer 69.25 
Se 6.ccie on ween 49.00 Sa 79.00 
Boards, Dressed 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Co Com. Com. 
RS ascivucwasvoteas $43.20 $20.45 $15.85 
B. wawecinananack om 42.50 20.10 17.60 
SS eee ee 43.05 22.25 20.05 
ek See aero: 41.15 22.65 19.25 
Seen 49.85 23.05 18.75 
EE eihichir ciatecnvsu ciara 59.70 25.45 gipeta 
Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 

SS, SO ee $17.10 = _ AP a — 

De. 6a ceemarcuee re we 
eer Se 21. 75 ixi2 artisanal eer 

Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, muenned 
8 to 16 18 & 20 

BOE - irhoswaneswacdabotheeaen $20.5 aa 
fe, re ine ae arene es” 20.25 $22.00 
MMA. aia inde Gir ise Oe aac areaes 21.35 22.60 
a ny eee eer 24.0 tals 
RENEE cia aacie ara. abate eareaecnatarnn 25.60 26.70 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
, eer $57.00 $47.00 $88.00 $26.00 $18.00 
eee -- 62.00 52.00 41.00 28.00 19.00 
_, Sere 67.00 657.00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
GK “eileen wens 72.00 62.00 51.00 34.00 20.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com 
eee $78.00 $68.00 $50.00 $26.00 $19.00 
eee 83.00 73.00 55.00 29.00 21.00 
| eS 86.00 76.00 56.00 31.00 23.00 
ere 93.00 83.00 66.00 33.00 23.00 
oe 103.00 93.00 73.00 45.00 
, reer 108.00 98.00 78.00 50.00 
Ree aca Ree oe 70.00 60.00 41.00 24.00 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, = or on 
grades, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4 } and 
betters, $83, or on grades, FAS, $98; No. 1, $78. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
rere $68.00 $53.00 $45.00 $28.00 $14.00 
OO a eee 73.00 58.00 50.00 32.00 16.00 
eae 78.00 63.00 53.00 34.00 16.00 
Sf) a 83.00 68.00 58.00 34.00 17.00 
Pee 83.00 68.00 58.00 35.00 17.00 
ae 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .... 
aes 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 ‘4 
is er 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00... 
Bee Senieeea 118.00 103.00 81.00 sein re 
DUPe -Siennees 158.00 143.00 121.00 ae eis 
No.1Com. No. ‘2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel. Com. Com 
on eee $47.00 $37.00 $26.00 $18.00 
— eee 52.0 42.00 28.00 19.00 
Beer 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
ee 55.00 45.00 31.00 19.00 
_ _,, SRS - 58.00 48.00 33.00 aeee 
a 63.00 53.00 38.00 aoe 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
aa $50.00 $32.00 $20.00 $17.00 
| are 55.00 37.00 22. 19.00 
ea 65.00 45.00 24.00 19.00 
rere 70.00 55.00 29.00 22.00 
a 80.00 65.00 41.00 meas 
eae - 90.00 75.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
a ere $76.00 $64.00 $45.00 $26.00 $16.00 
a 81.00 69.00 50.00 32.00 17.00 
eer 86.00 74.00 55.00 37.00 17.00 
ee 91.00 81.00 65.00 40.00 18.00 
oe re 96.00 86.00 74.00 45.00 La 
ee 101.00 91.00 79.00 50.00 
ae 156.00 146.00 122.00 
Sg PT 68.00 58.00 40.00 23.00 
Be icteneene 70.00 60.00 43.00 24.00 eae 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple— FAS Com. Com. Com. 
4 Omen rare $61.00 $43.00 $25.00 $16.00 
Ae eee 66.00 46.00 29.00 17.00 
1 eee ae 76.00 51.00 34.00 17.00 
ag RG CR ey Py 81.00 56.00 34.00 18.00 





Me 


rate 
veek 


No. 2 
Com. 
5.95 
25.65 


No. 3 
Com. 
$16.00 
17.00 
17.00 
18.00 





March 25, 1989 


F. O. B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended March 13: 





Qritd. Red Gum Qrtd. Red Oak 
FAS— FAS— 
+, ae seats ae 59.50 
FO cues 63.5 3 
1 anne 71.75 @73.00 Plain Red Oak 
Sere 71.00@74.00 | FAS— 
eee 75.00@79.00 | 4/4 :---.. 40.00 
WOO cok 0.50 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
ee 84.50 | 4/4 «---+- 29.00 
Ne. 1.& ot tS ee 33.50 
ve 30.75 @32. 00 Mixed Oak 
Vy eee 44.00 5 oo 
8 eee “uMlie 6.50 
WS/4 vows 49.50 
No. 2 Com.— Plain Poplar 

Be cccrtes, 18.00 | FAS— 
Ce 56.50 

Plain Red Gum Ys eee 69.25 
FAS— Saps & Sel.— 

ree 69.50 | 5/4 ......40.75 @41.75 
No. 1 & Sel.— 1. ere 45.25 
VC 27. 00@ 34. nc. eo 46.00 
i eee .50 | No. 1 Com.— 
ees rh an 2 eee 24.00 
No. 2A Com.— 

Qrtd. Sap Gum ae 19.50@19.75 
FAS— No. 2 B Com.— 
ee 99.00 f 4/2 once. 12.00 
ee S650 1 G/® ws. 14.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— Ash 

tit si No. 2 Com.— 
4/4 V1 2.60@ 24650 ‘50 ec eaces 19.50 
o. ee 26.00 @36. 50 Beech 
4 41 Log Run— 
ai i 1 27.00 
ain Sap Gum El 
ras— FAS— ” 
: eee 28.00 | 6/4 ...... 35.00 
ee eee 36.00 No. 2 Com 
oT eae 34.50@36.00 a tie 11.50@11.75 
ava oe 18.00 Cottonwood 
4/4 Saint 19.50@21.25 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
7 ro 23.00@23.50 | 4/4 ....-. 24. 50 
tT eee 24.00 | No. 2 Com.— 
No. 2 Com.— Ore wen es 19. 50 
rT: ae 12.00 @12.50 B 
YS eeees 12:50@14.00 | Log Rant 
6/4 .12.50@18.50 | 4/4 ...... 41.75 
Qrtd. Black Gum Qrtd, Sycamore 
Log Run— 
FAS— 4 32.50 
eer 94:06 FO oe : 
No. 1 & Sel Plain Sycamore 
i easy 22.00 | Log Run— 
=. ae 21.00 
Qrtd. Tupelo Willow 
No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— 
eee ee 38.00 | 474 . 2.065 37.75 @39.00 
Plain Tupelo 7 a a) 
+) a No. 1 & Sel.— 
ara cietae 30.00 | 4/4 ......27.00@29.00 
No 1 & Sel.— i) es 31.00 
hg 3 ‘Com — 7 Magnolia 
4/ ‘ 10.25 | FA 
ekg Ee = arr 54.00 
Qrtd. White Oak No. 2 Com 
FAS— ree "16.50@19.00 
SFE onde 55.00@63.75 Peean 
No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— 
re tesate eo 2.) ee 48.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


March 18: 
First Third 
2 ee Rt, $69.53 $41.68 


Second 
$58.63 





Amemecan flumherman 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures ope | based on shortleaf 
r 


weights, obtained by kansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended March 18: 
Flooring 
Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
ET RC Cee ee $60.00 $58.50 
NE PS re ee eC 52.00 
ei ro tals a rarce Slane aaa oes 35.00 33.50 
Flat grain— 
SINE «2-4. aoiresa pb atala- Sum abies $44.00 $43.00 
Se i RR Ree eeet cutne mier nr F 41.00 40.00 
PRS. AD 554 rors atenletala Wie yearealavele eee 26.00 25.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
: B&Better No.1 
Ce. SOs vies ee abe eee $36.00 $34.00 
PUP CHIIO, TEE ov cece ssewace'as 45.00 40.00 
Boston Partition, }§{x4.......... 42.00 38.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
117 No. 116 
eatin Satara akeratenere etareraconeksistetaed $40. 00 $46.00 
‘ay, I ear tenn ete Senin ayer 37.00 41.00 
oo Repheuheoenetaacnertint 28.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
4 5 6 10 12 
4/4 ...$52.00 $63.00 $53.00 $55.00 $61.00 $76.00 


5/4 ... 64.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 76.00 88.00 

Casing & Base, » ones 8 
CE ok ccc aic $52.00 $57.00 $53.00 $55.00 
eee 58.00 65.00 56.00 60.00 
Mouldings Discount 
Listed at $3 and undeL.......ceereeesves 41% 
WOE BE. is. k..0wwsa 0s et 564 eee we He aR Ce 36% 

Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$42.00 $41.00 $45.00 $58.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 20.00 22.50 22.50 26.00 
PO «co ee aint 17.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Dimension, S48, 16-Foot 

s 00 $o200 

BEM 2) ies Stems ara oun eearers fo eeareleiaa $25. a 
ox | OE ee er ne 22.00 19.00 
ern ers rn am. S308 20.50 
ee rer 24.00 
BE hac acdecindcceee euinwee eels 36.00 26.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 

MUNG To. atc olenaterd araterareme Ghetere ane ate ars Bieta ee aa ane $4.50 
WG BS oes ¥ ences we seis es wre eee ea 3.70 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin. 
1x2” dbl 4” 3x2" %x1%” 
Cir. até. wht... 4.00 $60.00 
Cir. atd. red..... “a 00 ee 00 ats 00 56.00 
Sel. qtd. wht..... 62.00 48.00 51.00 44.00 
Sel. atd. red..... 58.00 49.00 50.00 47.00 
Cir. pin. wht...-. 61.00 50.00 55.00 47.00 
Cir. pin, red..... 59.00 51.00 48.00 47.00 
Sel. pin. wht..... 58.00 46.00 44.00 39.00 
Sel. pin. red..... 57.00 49.00 40.00 41.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 50.00 42.00 36.00 32.00 
No. 1 com. red... 50.00 43.00 34.00 33.00 
No. 2 common... 35.00 31.00 25.00 19.00 
4x2” x1%” Ys X2” 
Cle. GR. WEE. i casiiniasees $75.00 74.00 $83.00 
Cir. CER, PBS. occ eens 69.00 68.00 69.00, 
ee rer sa 61.00 59.00 58.00 
ee ee errr ree 61.00 59.00 54.00 
2 ae eras ee 60.00 58.00 59.00 
3 2 re 60.00 58.00 55.00 
| 54.00 52.00 52.00 
ee a ee 55.00 53.00 50.00 
PO. 2 GOW, Wikbsccccscce 46.00 43.00 50.00 
mO. % GOR. TOG. .cccccecs 44.00 42.00 39.00 
WO; 2 GCOMMMOR. «.05.06-0%060< 31.00 27.00 18.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
t}-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
ig-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 20.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. 0 b. 


Cleveland: 

Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
Sree $81.00 $91.00 $96.00 
Com. & Sel.. 56.00 66.00 68.50 

Plain White Oak: 
eee 101.00 111.00 116.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 61.00 66.00 71.00 

Plain Red Oak: 
ees 86.00 96.00 101.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 56.00 66.00 71.00 

Poplar: 
ee 93.00 103.00 108.00 
_ E C.&S... 55.50 60.50 63.00 

etelalae aa 73.00 78.00 78.00 
Ne. "2: A Com. 42.00 47.00 49.00 

Basswood: 
aa 82. 00 87.00 87.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 52.00 57.00 59.50 
No. 2 Com... 35.00 39.00 42.00 





8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$98.50 $112.00 $126.00 $141.00 
73.50 81.00 91.00 110.00 
131.00 146.00 161.00 

76.00 86.00 96.00 

111.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
76.00 86.00 96.00 120.00 
118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
78.00 ’ 83.00 98.00 NN 

: Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
53.00] FAS ....... 108.00 113.00 113.00 118.00 
No. 1 C.&S.. 0 73.00 73.00 83.00 

97.00 “ WHND 41.00 45.00 46.00 53.00 
67.00} No.1C.&Btr. 

42.00|Snd. Wormy.. 36.00 40.00 41.00 48.00 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Mar. 18.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
cars for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Btr C D 
ee hk ore ene + $34, 00" $32.00 $22.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
een $24.00 $22.00 $19.00 
BE ile Sa swro eae 29.00 28.00 21.00 
— Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$28.50 $27.50 $20.50 
1x6 Pat. Noe. 116.... 39:66 27.00 21.00 
" Celling 
NMR, aiéahewn's sae won ele $24.00 $21.00 $16.00 
OE cA ikea 24.00 21.00 15.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x8 1x10 1x12 
a 2 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $22.00 
ke eee 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
WD sess 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 “9 Dimension 
12 16 18 20 
a $19.00 $19. 60 see y 50 ery 50 $20.50 
eee 18.00 18.00 50 19.50 19.50 
= 18.00 18.50 is: "00 20.00 19.50 
ee 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.00 21.00 
ae 21.50 21.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
No 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 
Mn ss idva ve serdick hire Ge nie (oooig'e'e sb 'n & ei aera ere $17.00 








Stock a Brand That 
Helps You Sell 


Full page advertising every month 
Architects, 
and Prospective Builders to pave 
the way for your sales of MFMA 
Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
from stock—in strips or blocks. 


reaches Contractors 


Look at this magazine coverage: 


American Builder Cotton 

Architectural Record Factory 

Bakers’ Helper can 

American School encll Points 
Board Journal Nation’s Schools 


Manufacturers Record 
School Management 
Textile World 


Catholic School Journal 


Church Property 
Administration 


Be sure you stock the advertised brand—the 
only flooring supervised by the Association— 
MFMaA Northern Hard Maple! Write for new 
grading rules and folder on finishes. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1795 McCormick Building, Chicago 


Floor wifh Maple 


(Northern Hard) 
THE LONGEST-WEARING COMFORTABLE FLOOR 
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Lumber Market Review 


Softwood bookings in the two weeks 
ended March 11 were 4 percent under 
last year’s for the same period, and al- 
though they exceeded the output, they 
were below shipments, so that there was 
a thinning of mill order files. The gen- 
erally accepted explanations for the 
slackness in buying by distributors are 
continued unfavorable weather in the 
North and East, and fears that present 
wars may spread into a new world con- 
flagration. Building permit figures, how- 
ever, continue to be encouraging, and it 
is generally expected that with good 
weather there will be a quick increase in 
consumption that will deplete stocks of 
retailers further and bring them into the 
market. They are prompted to hold back 
by recent weaknesses in mill prices that 
resulted from sales pressure to maintain 
order files; the unfilled business of 421 
mills March 11 was appreciably below 
last year’s level. Mill stocks as a whole 
have not increased to the 1938 total ; pro- 
duction in the South has been heavily 
handicapped by rains, and in the West by 
snows. In the principal species, uppers 
have softened, building not having 
reached the stage where they are in active 
call; but dimension and boards are 
strong, with small mills unable to offer 
much, and some sizes in these items being 
reported quite scarce. In the Atlantic 
coast market an important factor is that 
receipts have come in large part from 
British Columbia, at “tramp” ship rates, 
but apparently asking prices on fir show 
no differential; buying is slow but in- 
quiry improving. The middle West 
markets have been draggy during bad 
weather but show signs of a pick-up. 
California stocks are low and distributors 
are inclined to do a little more buying, 
with prices firm. Southern demand, es- 
pecially for lower grades, has been active. 
There is extremely little interest in ex- 
port markets. 

Hardwood buying by industrial users 
apparently has suffered from the war 
scares in Europe, and from weather han- 
dicaps to domestic building. Output in 
the South has been greatly curtailed by 
rains, and lumber bookings are far ahead 
of it, but the weather handicaps have not 
had much effect on prices and are now 
being overcome. Rough flooring stock 
has been moving well, there being a fair 
call for the product; both are somewhat 
stronger. European buyers are ex- 
tremely hesitant, because of recent politi- 
cal events and their repercussions on the 
international monetary exchanges. 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., March 18.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22-23; No. 2, $16-17; No. 3, 
$10-11. Peelers, No. 1, $32; No. 2, $25. 

Cedar Shingle logs $16-18; lumber logs, 
$2 


8-30. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $9-10. 


Amermecanfiimberman 


March 25, 1939 








OBITUARY RECORD 








JOHN WESLEY LEWIS, 54, manager of the 
Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills, Raymond, 
Wash., for the last eight years, passed away, 
March 6, after an emergency operation for 
a throat infection contracted the week before 
in Prineville, Ore., where he and his wife 
had been called by the illness of their son. 
Upon returning home March 5, Mr. Lewis was 
given care but became critically sick in the 
afternoon. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. officials 
sent a throat specialist to Raymond who 
operated, but a hemorrhage developed and 
death followed. Mr. Lewis entered the lum- 
ber industry with the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Bogalusa, La., and after a time en- 
gaged in the logging business for himself 
near Hackley, La. In 1917, he bought a mill 
at Jonesville, La., which he operated two 
years. Later he went to Lake Charles, La., 
and became general manager for the Cal- 
casieu division of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
In 1926, he was transferred to Longview, 
Wash, as assistant manager of the company’s 
western unit. He went to Raymond in 1931 
for the Weyerhaeuser company, and had been 
there ever since. His widow, three sons and 
a daughter survive. 


CHARLES G. McCLEERY, 57, manager of 
the Lumbermen’s Supply Co., Monroe, La., 
died in his home, March 3, following a heart 
attack. He entered the lumber business in 
Topeka, Kan., and later engaged in it at 
Eastland, Childress, Memphis and Dallas, Tex. 
At Childress he became associated with H.R. 
Hayes of Cotton Valley, La., who had exten- 
sive lumber interests. The friendship caused 
Mr. McCleery to move to Louisiana, and when 
the H. R. Hayes Lumber Co. was established 
in 1927, he became general manager and 
served until poor health forced him to give 
up active duty. After a year of rest, he or- 
ganized the Lumbermen’s Supply Co. in 1934 
which was successfully operated until death. 
His widow, a son and three brothers survive. 


HARRY F. SCOTT, 75, president of the 
Natrona Lumber Co., Casper, Wyo., suc- 
cumbed to bronchial pneumonia, March 3, in 
Crile clinic, Cleveland, Ohio, to which he had 
gone seven weeks ago for treatments. In 
1919, Mr. Scott bought an interest in the 
above concern and had headed it ever since. 
Before going to Casper, he served a term as 
a representative in the Montana legislature, 
having been in the mercantile business in 
Lavina and Custer, Mont. Survivors are the 
widow, and two sons. 


JOHN GOURLEY, 81, operator and owner 
of the retail lumber firm of John Gourley & 
Co., Highland Park, IIll., since 1911, was killed 
by a train, Feb. 22. He was crossing the 
tracks from his home to his lumber yard 
when struck. Previous to establishing a busi- 
ness in Highland Park, Mr. Gourley had a 
lumber yard in Waukegan, IIll., from 1897- 
1911. Surviving are his widow, two daugh- 
ters, three sons, one of whom is Lyle, who 
was associated with his father in business. 


GEORGE PERKINS, 71, owner of the Per- 
kins Lumber & Fuel Co. yards in Wauconda 
and Lake Zurich, Ill, for the past seven 
years, passed away, March 7, following an 
emergency appendectomy three nights pre- 
vious. Mr. Perkins was prominent in retail 
lumber circles of northern Illinois for 40 
years, and seven years ago bought the two 
above yards from the J. H. Patterson Co. Two 
daughters and two sons are nearest sur- 
vivors. 


JAMES ELLIOTT, 75, pioneer lumberman 
of Potter County, Pennsylvania, passed away 
Feb. 25. He was senior member of James 
Elliott Sons at the time of his death, having 
spent a lifetime in the industry. Except for 
the period, 1913-1925. when he was in the 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 18.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 

Royals: 

1-24” 4/2 
2-24” 4/2 
3-24” 

Perfections: 
1-18” 5/2% 
2-18” 5/2% 
3-18” 5/2%4 

xXXXXX: 


lumber business at Westdale, N. Y., Mr. 
Elliott was a life resident of Potter County. 
Surviving are two sons, a daughter and five 
grandchildren. 


MIDDLETON L. WOOTEN, 58, head of the 
Wooten Lumber Co., Columbus, Miss., died in 
Hot Springs, Ark., March 5, where he had 
lived over a year. He launched his company 
after the World War, during which he was 
in Government service at Washington. In 
the early 1930’s, Mr. Wooten was secretary 
of the Small Mill Pine Association. He leaves 
his widow, and two sons. 


WILLIAM A. WICK, 70, president Brown & 
Wick Lumber Co., Inc., Schenectady, N. Y., 
passed away, Feb. 28. He entered business 
in 1886 as a bookkeeper for Walter S. Van 
Vorst, a lumber dealer, and in 1914 formed 
the company which he headed at the time 
of his death. Mr. Wick was very active in 
civic affairs and fraternal circles. His widow 
survives. 


HERBERT N. HINCKLEY, 74, founder and 
treasurer of H. N. Hinckley & Sons, Ince., 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., passed away March 
10, following several months of poor health. 
He held many town offices, and had been in 
the State legislature. He was a past master 
of his Masonic lodge. His widow and two 
sons survive. 


ORMANDE WILLIAM McCLAVE, 56, lum- 
ber broker, son of the late S. Wood McClave, 
former mayor of Cliffside Park, N. J., died 
March 17, at his Cliffside home. Before en- 
tering his father’s lumber business, he had 
attended Princeton Preparatory School. He 
leaves his widow, two sons and a daughter. 


FRED G. SMITH, 52, secretary of the Mich- 
igan Shore Lumber & Supply Co., South 
Haven, Mich., died suddenly March 3, after 
suffering from heart trouble since last sum- 
mer. He had been affiliated with the lumber 
concern Since 1927. His widow and two 
daughters are immediate survivors. 


CHARLES W. McLAUGHLIN, 62, general 
sales manager and a member of the board of 
directors of the Eclipse Lumber Co., which 
has headquarters in Clinton, Iowa, died in 
Tipton, Iowa, March 6. His wife passed away 
last Dec. 30. He leaves a son. 


ALFRED H. VILLAUME, 60, vice president 
Villaume Box & Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
died recently. He became associated with the 
firm after it was established in 1882 by his 
father and an uncle. His widow, a sister 
and three brothers survive. 


ERNEST L. ANDERSON, 56, president of 
the Anderson Lumber & Supply Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., died March 9. He was associated 
with lumber concerns in Indianapolis previ- 
ous to establishing his own firm in 1922. His 
widow, three sons and his mother survive. 


ELMER E. FEHLIESEN, 43, manager of 
the Fehliesen-Rosacker Lumber Co., Boone, 
Iowa, died March 9. He was active in his 
community in several organizations. His 
widow, two daughters, and his father survive. 


FRED A. WICK, widely known in the lum- 
ber industry as assistant manager of the 
headquarters at Seattle of the Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau, died March 5 in Seattle. 
His widow and two brothers survive. 


CLARENCE lL. KIMBALL, 61, associated 
with John M. Woods & Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
for over 30 years, died Feb. 28 in his home 
«after a year’s illness. His widow survives. 


WILLIAM WEISS, 48, manager of the Cen- 
tral Lumber Co., Bowdle, S. D., died suddenly, 
Feb. 24. His immediate survivors are his 
widow, two daughters and mother. 


THOMAS D. WOODS, 51, manager of Fort 
Mill (S. C.) branch of the Rock Hill Lumber 
Co., died in his office, March 6. His widow, 
two daughters and a son survive. 





EXTRA INSULATION VALUE can be built into a 
home, where low grade lumber is available at 
low cost, by applying. an extra thickness of 
one-inch No. 3 common lumber over the regular 
sheathing, and finishing the exterior wall with 
an attractive covering of wooden shingles ap- 
plied by the double-coursing method at wide 
exposure. 








